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FRAGMENT FROM A POEM BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


Oft as I mark thee stepping thro’ 

The mist, thy fair bair strung with dew, 
Or by the great stair of the Dawn 
Come down o’er river, croft, and lawn, 
Thy sun and cloud-inwoven vest 
Rippling its skirts from East to West, 
And glancing on the breeze and light 
Dash the wild flowers left and right. 











Oft as in moments soft and fair. 
Under the clear and windless air 
Thou sleepest, and thy breathings low 
In blissful odours come and go ; 

Oft as in moments proud and wild 
Thou spoilest, like a forward child, 
The blossoms thou hast just laid on, 
And laughest when the ill is done. 


Oft as I see thee run and leap 
From gusty peaks—-or stand and weep 
Tears, like Memory’s that distil 
Hopes of Good thro’ days of Ill; 
And the peaceful rainbow hides 
The thunders on the mountain-sides 
e With its banner, or in the vale 
Robes in rich light the poplars pale. 





GOD DEFEND THE RIGHT! 
Air--“ Partant pour la Syrie.” 
“ Partant pour la Syrie,”’ 
Entendez vous ce chant ? 
A vos fanfares, Russie, 
Comme il repond gaiement ! 
La France et l’Angleterre 
Entre eux n’dnt plus q’une voix-- 
“ S’il faut enfin la guerre 
Que Dieu defend le droit!” 


Un Prince a dit naguére 

“ L’ Empire c’est la Paix ;” 
Avec transport la terre 

Recut ces mots sacrés. 
Malheur au temeraire, 

Qui vient troubler sa joie ; 
A ce tyran la guerre! 

Et Dieu defend le droit ! 





MY POOR DEAR AUNT’S ADVENTURE. 


Let people say what they will, and sneer as they will, I for one will 
ever maintain that aunts, especially maiden ones, are a most delightful 
and useful invention. How could the world get on without aunts! What 
would become of all the nephews and nieces who are spoiled and scolded, 
like the manuring and pruning in horticulture, petted and nursed, mended 
chaperoned, and done for, by aunts? Society could not exist without 
them. -‘ Mamma is ill ;’’ everything goes to sixes and sevens in her fami- 
ly during the interregnum ; but “ aunt’ comes, and reduces the confusion 
to an easier arithmetic. Papa has been extravagant ; but“ aunt’s” hoards 
are always ready in the emergency. Father and mother are cut off, the 
home will be broken up, its members dispersed ; but “‘ aunt” appears, and 
we, with our surviving parent, gladly nestle round her, and, thus united, 
can far better weather the storm. In poverty, sickness, sorrow, the aunt 
hovers round us, a shadow of themother. Thenthey have another great 
recommendation—one can quiz “ aunt’s’ oddities, and laugh at her 
scrapes, without scruple ; while filial piety, parental respect, and all that, 
oblige one to ke solemn or dignified when “ my mother’s” peculiarities are 
in question ; and a laugh is such a refresher, guch a comfort. Our poor 
dear Aunt Martha—heroine of my story—was an unceasing benefactress 
to her nephews in this manner, and yet one of the best and kindest of wo- 
men. How dearly we loved her! and yet how delighted my graceless 
‘brothers were, whenever she had to extricate herself from a predicament 
which she most commonly managed to,make tolerably perplexing! How 
they chuckled over her embarrassments, and exulted when she was ina 
state of utter mystification ! 

Aunt’s whole life was a contradiction. In the first place she had no 
business to be an old maid ; and she did not, could not,Jook like one. She 
‘was a tall, buxom, matronly person: everybody liked, and gentlemen in 
particular admired her ; yet we never could discover that she had ever 
had even the ghost of an offer ; while her far less attractive sisters and 
friends had all married off, she remained Miss Pennell—Miss Martha Pen- 
aell, to distinguish her from the nieces who were budding up round her. 
The only atom of old-maidism about her was her intense dread of impro- 

riety in dress, manners, or morals—her horror of anything out of the 

eaten road, or approaching te the merest verge of romance. Yet aunt 
Martha was ever getting mixed up with out-of-the-way matters and per- 
Sons : she hated all that was unmethodical, and her whole life was a chap- 
ter of accidents. In her habits she would, had her tastes been consulted, 
have been as sedentary as an oyster, and have gladly lived on at the spot 
Where the wave of life first threw her. She hada cattish love of places; 
but she was never six months in the same house. No sooner was she set- 
tled, than her presence was indispensable elsewhere. She loved England 
euanealys and disliked foreigners—the Germans above all, on account of 
their phlegmatism and gutturals. Yet fate made the Rhine more famili 
to her than the Thames at Westminster, Cockney as she was; and on i 
banks she met with the crowning adventure of her life. 

It is now some ten or twelve years ago ; if Mhad a Murray’s Hand-book 
~-that vade mecum of travelling Engiish—-near me, I could be more explicit, 
48 an historical fact is connected with the date; but now ten or twelve 
years is my nearest guess. It was about that time ago, at about five 
ph sap in a cold, raw wintry morning, when my Aunt found herself bur- 
Bare from her hotel at Cologne to catch the early steamers going up the 
= ine. Now there are pleasanter things in life than leaving a German inn 
po yond a | hour. You know how little you can rely on being 

ed in time—so lie awake or in a troubled doze, starting up every 
quarter of an hour to look at your watch, shake it, and see that it goes. 


At last, when you are dropping off, “ boots” ; 
man for the three o'clock post-wagou ' oots’’ rouses you instead of the 





starting-time ; you ring—gently, crossly, furiously, incessantly. At her 
own good pleasure the chambermaid brings your breakfast—slowly, and 
in instalments. Yourange the cumbrous machinery of a German sentence 
and in your best gutturals beg for your “ Rechnung.” You hint at the 
Trink-gold, and insinuate that you are getting angry and avaricious, all 
in vain—“ Ja wohl, ja wohl,’”’ is the only answer vouchsafed you till the 
very last moment, when the steamer’s bell ought to be summoning loiter- 
ing passengers in, but it js not. You are certain the boat went off an hour 
ago, and you are angry, puzzled, with the mone in your bill, which 
you can no more decipher than if it were so much Hebrew, flustered with 
the villanous small coinage of the country, worried because they will help 
you on with your shawl the wrong way ; and you are sure the porter has 
shipped off your carpet-bag before you locked it, and you are morally con- 
vinced everything is not in it, and certain you will be too late, and quite 
sorry you did not stay for the next boat, and out of breath with rushing to 
the quay ; and then you discover that the Dampfschiff is just beginning 
to get the steam up, that its decks are being mopped, and that, like every- 
thing else of German creation, it has not an idea of starting till half-an- 
hour after time! 

In this state of mind did Aunt Martha find herself on board the “ Eliza- 
beth Queen of Prussia,” at the time I have mentioned. There had not 
been the least necessity for her setting forth so early ; only she could not 
bear loitering on a journey ; and the consciousness that these exertions 
were uncalled-for and would be unpitied added to her moroseness, as she 
retreated from the wet decks to a dark, eold, oil-clothed cabin, where the 
steward was trying to coax upa fire, and then back again. There was 
not light sufficient to read the German papers, even could my aunt have 
mastered the crabbed character which had defied her attempts at native 
literature ; so after taking them up just to be sure that they were all the 
day before yesterday’s, and that she had a real grievance, a safety-valve 
for her grumblings, she began, like an old traveller, to settle herself in a 
comfortable corner. She chose a dark one, because she meant to get rid 
of her bonnet, to try for a nap in a sort of modified night-cap she always 
wore when travelling, and was pretty well at home, when her fellow- 
passengers began to arrive. The first who appeared was a very, very 
young, but pretty lad, who timidly came down the stairs, and dropped 
down beside my aunt, as if glad to share her obscure corner, almost as if 
he would have sought her protection. The velvet tunic, high knee-boots, 
gay sash girt round the waist, the sword, the voluminousscarf crossing the 
chest and half concealing the figure, the slouched hat and plume—the 
whole of the picturesque costume proclaimed a student on his way to 
some university, most probably the nearest—Bonn ; but the reserved agita- 
ted manner, and tearful eyes were totally unlike the swaggering manner 
of the noisy youths, who consider their position of students sufficient ex- 
cuse for arrogaace or folly. Aunt Martha was surprised beyond descrip- 
tion, when the stranger cast a wistful, searching look at her, stood hesita- 
ting, and with adeep sigh again sunk into his seat, rather than took it; 
while every movement betrayed earnest expectation and utter indecision. 
As each passenger came below, the lad would oe sy, A bend forward, and 
ever disappointed, again despondingly sink back. My aunt grew inter- 
ested in his movements ; there was sorrow, and there was mystery also in 
them ; so her pity and curiosity were thoroughly aroused, the former pre- 
dominating in her good heart. She certainly thought there was something 
unmanly and milk-soppish in the scarcely repressed tears ; but she remem- 
bered how her Nephew William’s eyes had moistened when he first left 
his home, “ though he could have made two of this poor boy ;’’ and she in- 
sensibly cottoned to the student. , 

At last, just as the vessel was moving off, he seemed to have decided on 
leaving it ; for, suddenly exclaiming, “‘I cannot, I cannot go without 
Amalia!’ he started up and ran on deck. He was too late, though ; the 
plank was moved : he had not nerve for a leap, which rather damped 
Aunt’s compassionate feelings, and once more he retreated to his nook, 
this time evidently in irrepressible tears. His grief touched Aunt Mar- 
tha: there was a she in the case, too ; and, though angry in her secret 
soul that he did not jump back to the missing Amalia, Miss Pennell show- 
ed the only and greatest kindness she could by seating herself so as to 
screen the weeper by her broad shoulders. A bright idea struck her: 
seizing a discarded newspaper, she held it up as a sort of a screen, and 
silently handed another to the student, whose choking sobs were plainly 
audible to her. He could not thank her, but his tears pattered down on 
the rustling paper, till my poor Aunt became quite excited ; and anoma- 
lous as the combination of a smelling-bottle and a rapier, sal volatile and 
a student, seemed, she could not forbear placing her flacon within his 
reach—nor was it disdained ; and aided by that and the necessity of the 
case, the young man gradually calmed himself: he returned the salts 
with a bow, not trusting himself to speak, and curled himself up with his 
face to the wall, as if he meant to sleep. When Aunt Martha, however, 
her sleepiness entirely dispelled, and growing tired of her corner, moved 
to go on deck, the boy laid an imploring hand on her dress, and seemed 
again on the brink of hysterics. This, in itse]f, was not pleasant, and 
Aunt grew cross, hot, and uneasy, feeling she was behaving very oddly, 
and being mixed up in something queer, and sure that every one in the 
cabin was looking at her. It was some time before she ventured to ascer- 
tain the truth of her last surmise ; and when she did summon courage to 
raise her eyes, sure enough a great fat muffled-up man, whose eyes and 
nose could alone be seen in the mass of cravat, moustache, and whisker, 
was gazing most intently at her, fixing her in an unmistakeable stare. She 
sat at a remote end of the cabin, but she could not doubt the direction of 
his glances; he was sternly perusing her, searching her* through and 
through. What a situation, to sit there to be stared at; or if she moved, 
to have a great boy, a young man, a student crying, bellowing after her! 
Then there was the consciousness that she had again meddled in some 
abominable German sentimental rabbishing “ love-story,” and the cer- 
tainty that her nephews, and, I fear, her nieces, would highly enjoy the 
joke, should they ever hear of her perplexities. Knitting was out of the 
question, she dropped every other stitch; and the fat man saw it, and 
stared harder at her awkwardness. Reading was no good either: not 
even Murray’s well-known red-book, and English hauteur, which Aunt 
could assume on an occasion, could beat down that inveterate gaze. 

To her great relief, the man at length left the cabin, and the steamer 
neared Bonn ; the student released his hold of her dress, and Aunt, clutch- 
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ing up her chattels, felt as if awaking from a night-mare, and went on 
deck, half-determined to leave the boat. But why should she do that? 
why have the fuss of landing her boxes? The boy must be going to land 
here, at Bonn ; if anybody had observed anything, it would look like a} 
settled plan for her to go on shore with him ; and as for that impertinent 
man, she was too old to notice such nonsense. Besides Aunt was fond of 
music, and a party of students were preparing to come on board with 
their band ; it was a farewell to a comrade leaving the university; and 
those who could not accompany him some way up the river, were crowd- 
ing around him, gesticulating with all the fervent sentimentalism of Ger- 
man youth, and vociferating their parting hymn to the utmost extent of 
their lungs. No one ever sings piano in Germany, be it said en passant ; 
they seem to admire their music in proportion to the noise. The effect of 
their choruses, however, is certainly good at a distance ; and Aunt Mar- 
tha was so occupied watching and listening, she forgot her troubles for a 





: / ; then you dress in despair; you 
die, you lie down again for a nod. At last it is getting Sealy near 





time. Indeed, she was quite amused and interested ia the monkey pranks 
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going on around her, and soon ascertained that the student whom the 
others were féting was named Ludwig von Nuenheim. Tall, firmly made, 
with a profusion of thick, short aubarn curls clustering round his well- 
shaped head; even his beard could not impair the effect of his dazzling 
white teeth ; and the smile which so frequently displayed them was so 
beaming, that it could only be equalled by his myn: enjoyable laugh, 
or the deep blue eye that sparkled under his long eyelashes, and, though 
now flashing in merriment, seemed as well fitted to plead or co 

He was such a favourite, too, and evidently the soul of his party ; “ Lud-: 
wig here, Ludwig there,” nothing went right without him ; he was “at 
the top and bottom of everything ;” settling the musician’s table, embra- 
cing a dozen friends at once, shaking hands with everybody, superintend- 
ing the embarkation of a cask of wine wreathed with flowers—an unfail- 
ing companion when students travel in a body—but finding time to help 
@ poor lame boy on board, and to pick up Miss Pennell’s shawl. These 
two last achievements won Aunt’s heart at once, and she would not have 
retreated from deck had not Ludwig subsided into quiet while his com- 
rades were producing and lighting innumerable pipes of all sizes and de- 
scriptions. 

Ere she was well over the cabin stairs, she discovered that Ludwig had 
outstripped her, and, what was stranger, was comforting her former 
tegé. Every one was above but the first student, again weeping vio 
ly, while Ludwig, one arm thrown round him, was’ soothing him as best he 
could. “ How very kind-hearted a young man that is!"’ thought ay hay 
relieved to find that some one who could understand the mourner had 
last noticed and sympathised with him. She paused, dreading to intrude 
below, or face the tobacco reek above; at last, thinking it best to seem 
unobservant, she advanced. 

* Mein leibsle, mein engel!” said Ludwig, and his whiskers brushed the 
young lad’s cheeks. Aunt Martha stared. 

* Mein engel!"’ how childish and warm these German friendships are! 
thought Aunt. 

“Mein Ottilia!”’ 

There was no mistake this time—that was an unequivocating kiss, and 
such a soft melting name as Ottilia could belong to no male, even if Ger- 
man. The boy wasa woman—a run-away woman. Aunt Martha started 
back in‘horror! Her eye met Ottilia’s, who, darting forward, caught her 
hand, exclaiming, “ Ah! you knew it from the first, I could not sieceive 

ou—and so kind, so soothing as you have been to me! Oh, Ludwig! 
ow can we thauk this dear lady? I should have died without her ma- 
tronly attentions.” 

Ludwig now grasped my Aunt’s other hand, pouring forth most anima- 
ted expressions of gratitude, interlarded by a few interrogations as to 
where Amalia was; and while his poor victim was trying to release her- 
self, to understand something of her position and her new acquaintances, 
her discomfort was completed by the fat man’s stare, which was again 
levelled at her. Where he came from, heaven knows ; but he had started 
up somehow ; and there he was, transfixing Aunt with his glances—almost 
stupifying her intellects by his presence. She mechanically acquiesced 
in every proposal, till she calmed down to hear Ludwig say, “ So Amalia 
played you false at last, and you are alone, my poor Ottilia?. But this 
me TT kind, generous lady will accompany us.” 

“ce 

“Yes, you, dear Englishwoman: our happiness, the respectability of 
= future life—my Ottilia’s reputation is at stake now—you cannot re- 

use us. 

“ T!-—-I would not for the world—” 

“ Ludwig! Ludwig!’’ they shouted from above. 

“Coming, coming! Confusion! I could not escape them till now ; but 
this dear lady consents. Does she know your story, Ottilia?” 

* Pray don’t—I have not the slightest wish—I cannot think—” 

“Ludwig! Here, Ludwig!” 

“‘T must go, or they will come down: be perfectly unreserved, my life 
—I will return as soon as I can shake these troublesome fellows off.’ , 

He ran up stairs, whilst Ottilia almost forced Aunt into aseat. “I 
must clear myself to you, kind mother, friend ; indeed my conduct, 
strange as it may appear, is not without excuse—do not refuse to hear 
me. 

Aunt would have done so, and most peremptorily, but the fat man be- 
gan to nod and telegraph incomprehensible signs to her, in such a manner 
that she was too bewildered to resist, or even point him out to the excited 
girl, as she began her incoherent and agitated story, which, for my read- 
ers’ sakes, I will put into a more succinct form : 

Ottilia Colonius, then, was an only child, the daughter of a rich mer- 
chant of Cologne—a widower, who had indulged her every wish till with- 
in the last year, when he chose to assume despotic control where maidens 
least brook interference, and to dispose of her hand according to his judg- 
ment, not hers. This was the harder to bear, as he had allowed her to re- 
ceive the constant attentions of Ludwig von Neuenheim, then a wealth 
student ; and though they had never been formally betrothed, hopes 
been formed, words exchanged, which could not easily be forgotten. But 
Ludwig’s father met with severe and most unexpected reverses, which, 
even old Colonius allowed, left no stain on his skill and prudence. The 
family lost all their former opulence, and Ottilia was sternly forbidden to 
think of him again. “Not think of him! my father little knows what 
woman’s love is: he dragged me from one plece of amusement to another, 
and luaded me with presents; but Ludwig’s absence, the effort not to men- 
tion him, made me chink of him the more ; while the luxuries lavished so 
unsparingly on me, reminded me of his poverty and sorrow, At last we 
met, but accidentally, dear Madam. There was a sad and painful re- 
straint between us; and then—how I know not—our hearts were opened. 
Ludwig owned his love, and I was happy. I had been very ill—they said 
he had forgotten me, that he had never loved—-and I feared I been 
indelicate in my affection.”’ 

Her father, however, could not be prevailed on to consent to Ludwig’s 
addresses, alleging that Ottilia’s education had not fitted her for 
duties of a poor man’s wife, and had at last insisted on her accepting his 
partner, Herr Knauss. This was the crowning blow; and here Ottilia’s 
duty gave way. .Had my dear father been content with my resigning 
Ludwig, I could have obeyed, bitter as the trial was; but I would not 
marry another—I could not, I loved Ludwig too well: even my father 
owns he has no fault but poverty. Iv would have been wicked to marry 
Knauss, would it not?” 

“Yes,” my Aunt sturdily answered ; 
But what has all this to do, my dear, with 
im-——your very singular costume?” 

“It is unwomanly, indelicate perhaps; but I love Ludwig, and he—I 
am all that remains to him of his former prosperity ; he says he would die 
without me, and Iam going to—to Neuwied.” , 

“Well, my dear?” asked my Auat, not at all enlightened by this infor- 
mation, although Ottilia evidently considered it all-efficient. ‘“ Well, my 
dear Miss Colonius, and what then?” 

“ Ludwig has obtained a situation there--not a high, not what you Eng- 
lish would call a genteel one; but for my sake he relinquishes ambitious 
hopes to accept it,”’ 

“Bat you—you— ?”’ . 

Oh! I will gladly share his poverty, join him without a 


“yes, if you did not love him. 
your being here, and with your 


sigh, where it 
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not for my father’s anger. I know that will be dreadful; but when he 
finds I am gone to Neuwied, he may consent.” a 

“To what ? what are you to do at Neuwied? 

“Make my poor Ludwig happy ; replace, if possible, the friends and 
comforts he has lost. Had my dear father not so firmly refused his con- 
gent to our union, I had not been reduced to this extremity. But you do not 
think me inexcusable, I trust? You have heard all now—I saw that you 
sympathised with me, that you felt for my sad situation, Oh! dear 
womanly-minded maternal English lady, will you give me the 
comfort, the support of your presence—will you go to Neuwied with 

9”) 


« Indeed, madam, I shall do no such thing,’”’ answered Aunt Martha, 
now fairly indignant. Here was a young woman running away from her 
family, dressing up in boy’s clothes, actually going to live with a young 
unmarried man, and unblushingly asking her to accompany her, to sanc- 
tion euch shameless conduct. The plumpest of refusals could not suffici- 
ently express Miss Pennell’s share of the outrage: so drawing her many- 
draperies tight to her person, as if to escape a contaminating touch, she 
rose in all the majesty of immaculate purity. But there stood that horrid 
fat man, making incomprehensible faces at her, while the abandoned crea- 
ture again seized her. , 

“ Ah! I see how mach you blame me ; and yet I had hoped for pity. I 
felt my conduct was unfeminine.”’ ’ ‘ 

“ Unfeminine!”’ echoed Miss Pennell, in a sarcastic tone, quite lost on 
Ottilia, who thus continued— é 

“ But Ludwig pleaded so vehemently ; he has made so many sacrifices 
to obtain this humble home for us: pride of station, former habits— 
all are, must be abandoned ; a wife alone could sustain him in his 
trial.” 

“A wife!” gasped my Aunt. “Oh!” She gras crestfallen at her 
previous suspicions. But how can you, without your father’s consent ?” 

“It wag indeed a wild, undutiful scheme ; your disap robation 
stroagipene my own misgivings. Oh! Ludwig! Ludwig! must go 
back 


“‘ This cannot be, Ottilia,” replied Ludwig, who had jast joined them. 
« Every arrangement has been made at Neuwied, where, dear Madam, m 
sweet girl need not wait fer parental consent. In one short hour she will 
be mine—my wife. Ottilia dearest, it is too late to recede j and think of 
me! think of the misery to which you would condemn me!’ 

“Ludwig, Ihave thought till I am almost mad ; but this good, kind 
lady’s involuntary displeasure has shewn me what all must think of such 
astep. It isimproper, indelicate, inexcusable.” 

“Oh no, my dear, not that!’ said my Aunt in great perplexity. 

“There, dearest, you hear what this mother-friend says ; besides, reflect, 

u have now been from home for some hours ; you must have been miss- 

“T should have thought of that before ; and this lady—” 
ed ; how can you return unsuspected ? Think of what the world will say.” 

“ What is she to you ?—a stranger, a namelessstranger. You have not 

resumed to interfere in this affair, madam?” he fiercely asked, consis- 
tently forgetting his former request, of which my poor Aunt was tvv con- 
fused and frightened to remind him. 

“Ludwig! Ludwig!” cried some one above.” 

“ Ottilia, I will not lose you.” 

“Ludwig, you schelm! where are you, idle pin ?” 

“They are coming here! for heaven’s sake go!” 

“Not till you promise—”’ 

“This is ungenerous! To what are you exposing me ?”’ 

Aunt crept to the door, but Ludwig intercepted her. ‘ You shall not 
leave us now. This is your doing. Ottilia was firm till you meddled be- 
tween us. You shall repair the evil you have done, or—or— What am 
Isaying? Forgive me, madam. Oh, Ottilia, you will madden me!” 

“For goodness-sake go with him, my dear ; he is in a fearful temper!” 

“ Ludwig, old fellow——” 

“Go, now; go, dearest ; for mercy’s sake prevent their coming here!” 

“ Promise, then—”’ 

“Yes, yes; but go!” 

The poor girl sobbed hysterically. Aunt loosened as much as she 
dared of her collar. “I really think you must marry him, my love! Poor 
fellow, he is in suchastate! Besides, what he says seems to be qnite true— 
you have gone too far to go back.” 

“You think so too? but you will not leave me? The friend who should 
have accompanied has deceived me. I know it is asking much from you; 
but, as a fellow-woman, be merciful to an unhappy, lonely girl! Stay with 
me till I am a wife!” 

“But, my dear young lady, I am expected at Frankfort.” 

“Tt is but a few hours. Do not—do not Jeave me. If you cannot spare 
that time, I will risk all and go with you to Frankfort. I will not enter 
Neuwied alone with Ludwig.” 

Here was a pretty choice of evils for a maiden-lady—to be a particeps 
eriminis in an elopement, orto be wandering about Germany with a sup- 
posed young man! What would her nephews and nieces say? How would 
they receive her companion, either in her incognito or her true charater. 

“Good gracious! I—I really——” 

“You will not—you shall not forsake me,” cried Ottilia clasping her 
hand, and almost kneeling at her feet. 

She looked dreadfully like a boy. Ifanybody saw them, what would 
they think—especially the Englishman who came on board at Lintz, and 
might be the friend Edward was expecting ? He would accuse her of some 
dreadful impropriety—some flirtation. 

“Do, my dear be reasonable !” 

“Yes, yes—you will come with me!” 

“ Yes,” nodded the fat man, as Aunt, in her perplexity, threw a terri- 
fied glance at him. 

“Yes, Ludwig, she joins us.” 

“Yes! O, honourable and ever-to-be-remembered lady, how can I show 
my gratitude, dearest, sweetest Ottilia!—my wife !” 

A if either of you retreat now, beware!” he whispered to my aunt. 

“ His wife,” murmured Ottilia, as he again leftthem. “ His wife! Alas! 
my poor, poor father. Shall I do my duty better as wife than daughter? 
But I could not marry Knauss,” 

The tat man’s eyes were stillon them. He rose from his dark corner, 
and positively nodding to Miss Pennell, went on deck, and was set on 
shore at Andermarch. They are now within a few minutes of Neuwied. 
The girl’s agitation became nearly uncontrollable. Aunt Martha was in 
a thousand agonies, dreading hysterics and a scene below, or some uproar 
with Ludwig above. She felt as if beset by a legion of German demons. 
If Fraulein Colonius refused to go on shore, there would inevitably be an 
explosion ; and refuse she would, unless Miss Pennell not only accompa- 
nied, but acted forher. The warning-bell was ringing furiously, sum- 
moning those who intended to land on the Prince Wiéd’s teinlong. Lud- 
wig hurried down below. Ottilia was speechless. 

“We are coming.” cried Aunt, hastily collecting their chattels, as she 
saw an angry flush rise on Ludwig’s brow; and then, drawing the trem- 
bling girl’s arm within hers, she went on deck to claim her and “her 
son’s” boxes. There was some slight surprise manifested when they ap- 
peared ; but everybody was engaged. The conductor had no time to re- 
collect that the English lady had come on board alone, and Ludwig kept 
ey busied in his adieus ; so Miss Pennell carried off her son to the 
** Wilden Mann” in a matronly manner. 

To describe Ludwig’s raptures when they were safely lodged in a pri- 
vate room of that comfortable hotel would be impossible ; nor had they 
much time to devote to them, for Ottilia had to resume her feminities, and 
Aunt to “make herself decent,” before they could go to church, where 
everything had been arranged for an immediate marriage ; Neuwied, as 
Aunt Martha then learnt, being an independent State, with laws of its 
own, to which bankrupts and imprudent lovers occasionally proceeded for 
release or union. 

At the church & new surprise awaited them, 
man ; who, divested of his wraps, turned out to be Herr Colonius. 

“My father!” shrieked Ottilia. ‘Can you forgive me?” 

Tt is too late, Herr Colonius,” cried Ludwig ; “ your daughter is here 
to become my wife--of her own free will. You cannot separate us now. 
All + = om in rule.’ 

“Tf you take her, you will not have a i i 
von Neuenheim.” prnte ome 

“T care not for your gold, sir ; I only ask Ottilia’s hand.” 

“She has been accustomed to many comforts—nay, luxuries.” 

“T can dispense with those, father {” : ’ 

“T will work the harder to obtain them for her.” 

bh Laiwig. too, likes things nice about him, child. 
more than half a servant on his income, 

“ Amalia Thiel has taught me 
so large, father!” 


in the person of the fat 


with her, Herr 


So you can’t keep 


how she Manages on hers, which is not 


“You will be a poor man’s wife, girl—reme 
wife, in the plainest weaning of those words,” 

“I fear not that, father. Only listen to me ; this is not foolish romance. 
I love Ludwig as dearly, perbaps dearer than yourself, or I should not be 
here. I have not taken this step inconsiderately. 1am prepared for trial 
and hardship ; but I can surmount them cheerfully by his side, if 
forgive and tove me. I should die were I to marry Knauss,” 


mber that, a poor man’s 


you will 


“ You see what she is, Von Neuenheim ; think well of it. Do not de- 
ceive yourself, or fancy I may relent, As your wife, she is utterly and 
ever portionless. Whether I forgive her or not, you never have a thaler 
of my money. I have sworn it, and I mean to keep my word !” 

Ludwig drew Ottilia closer to his heart, as she sobbed on his breast : 
that was their only answer. Apparently Colonius deemed it sufficient ; 
for with sundry guttural expletives on their stupidity and his own obsti- 
nacy, and vice versa, and a sweeping condemnation of everything and 
everybody, with love and lovers in especial, he begged the clergyman to 
conclude the ceremony and marry them off as well as be could, before the 
whole affair became town-talk. “And when all is over, Von Neuenheim,”’ 
he concluded, “ this estimable lady and I will go up to your lodgings with 
Jon gee see what sort of a place you bave provided for your goose of a 
wife, 

It was “in for a penny, in for a pound,” with Aunt Martha; for Herr 
Colonius still retained the same despotic influence over her as he had ex- 
ercised in the steam-boat, and consequently she remained in Neuwied not 
only long enough to see the young couple settled in their sweet pretty 
apartment—a “sky parlour,” or fourth storey, in the Schloss Strasse— 
but till she had made them divers presents of necessaries, which Herr Co- 
lonius suggested to her generously offering an unlimited loan for the pur- 
pose. The real donor was unsuspected, and the handsome purchases were 
accepted as my Aunt’s, and accounted for by the generally received opi- 
nion of the munificence and whimsicality of the English. __ 

Miss Pennell returned again and again to Neuwied, each time bringing 
some fresh donation, each requiring a world of correspondence with Herr 
Colonius; with whom she was running up an alarmingly long bill. We, 
the lawful, legitimate recipients of her overplus cash, ought to have been 
jealous of our interesting rivals ; but we were not—not even when she 
brought highly coloured accounts of their exceeding happiness. 

Ludwig was all a wife could wish : so kind, so thoughtful, so domestic. 
They had no servant ; but he assisted in the harder labours ; and Ottilia’s 
unceasing industry kept their home like a fairy Lower. No windows 
could be cleaner, no boards more spotless, no linen whiter, no dinners 
more delicately cooked than with them ; and Frau von Neuenheim’s song 
rose more blithely every day. Children came ; but though they brought 
care, it was not of a sorrowful sort : theirs was a charmed abode. 

Of course Aunt Martha was a standing godmother to the lot; until, 
we never exactly knew why or wherefore, that title was replaced by the 
more endearing one of “grandmamma.”’ She married the fat man. I 
suppose he desired her to do so, and she obeyed him; for never was a 
more obedient wife. She feeds his pipe, and lets him smoke by her side ; 
consents, for his sake, to sleep with her feather-bed over instead of under 
her ; to send in fish after pudding, and preserved cherries with boiled beef ; 
to suggar her peas, and put cinnamon in her tea ; to dine at twelve, and 
sup at seven—with a thousand anomalies of the same sort; and, finally, 
to eat sour krout, and say that she likes it. 

One never winds up a story without a few last words, like lingering 
“‘ good-byes ;’’ but mine will soon be done. I have only to observe that 
the last link of romance has been swept from the Rhine; the Prince de 
Wiéd gave up his immunities some seven or eight years since ; and no 
Gretna Green or Sanctuary work can now go on in his capita: of Neuwied, 
which has sunk into a mere bustling flourishing little country town, amen- 
able to the same laws as the rest of the Prussian territories. 





SOME PORTIONS OF CANADA WEST. 
BY W. CHAMBERS. 


With a wide and improving country in its environs, Toronto is a point 
whence emigrants may advantageously diverge in quest of settlements 
that have been wholly or partially cleared, respecting which all proper 
information is obtainable at the offices of land-agents. It must not, how- 
ever, be imagined that farms are to be had in this quarter at the prices 
for which they can be acquired in further remote and newly-opened dis- 
tricts. Near Toronto, things are pretty much what they are in the old 
country. At the distance of six miles from town, I visited a gentleman 
who had lately bought a farm of 100 acres, cleared, fenced, and in good 
cultivation, with an excellent dwelling-house and suite of farm-buildings, 
for £2000—a great bargain, doubtless, considering the locality. Those 
desirous of starting in a more moderate way as agriculturists, will, of 
course, proceed westwards, and it will be singular if they do not light 
upon spots suitable to their wishes, whatever these may be. 

One of my aims being to see something of settlements recently excava- 
ted from the wilderness, I planned a journey with a friend through the 
peninsula of Canada, taking the more interesting localities by the way. 
For this purpose, I proceeded in the first place by steamer to Hamilton, 
situated on Barlington Bay, a spacious inlet at the head of Lake Ontario. 
Although a city of very recent origin, Hamilton already has a population 
of nearly 20,000, and consists of a number of broad and handsome streets, 
with several public buildings and a variety of villas scattered about the 
face of the mountain-range, which shelters the town on the west. Within 
the distance of a mile on the north, and overlooking the head of the bay, 
stands Dundurn, a castellated and baronial-looking mansion, built as a 
residence by Sir Allan M’Nab, one of the celebrities of the province. Be- 
yond this point I drove out several miles to visit the Hon. Adam Fergu- 
son, a gentleman of landed property in Scotland, who emigrated to Cana- 
da with his family in 1833. Mr. Ferguson settled at first in a district 
further west, on the Grand River, which is now in an exceedingly thriving 
condition. Removing afterwards to East Flamborough, a township lying 
on the slopes which, with a southerly aspect, face Burlington Bay, he has 
here, in his property of Woodhill, transformed a wild and timber-covered 
tract of land into a beautiful cleared estate. 

Rounding the head of the bay, and then proceeding in an easterly di- 
rection along a tolerably good road, I had occasion to pass a farm in the 
process of being cleared. Numbers of trees were felled and lying about 
confusedly on the ground. A man and boy were busily cutting off bran- 
ches, and piling them in heaps to be burnt, while masses lay smouldering 
and sending up streams of blue smoke, which curled away picturesquely 
over the uncleared part of the forest. Passing onwards, between some 
well-cleared properties, my vehicle at length turned up a road to the left, 
of a considerably more rude description. Houses were seemingly left be- 
hind. On each side nothing was to be seen but trees. At length we came 
to openings in the woods ; pasture-lands made their appearance, and there, 
on a charming spot on the ascending braes, backed by the mountain-cliffs, 
was seen the neat residence of the venerable agriculturist. It need hardly 
be said that Mr, Ferguson politely explained the nature of bis past opera- 
tions, and showed me some of the more important features of his property 
and management. He owns here 300 acres, 160 of which are in crop ; the 
whole being disposed in regularly shaped fields of about 20 acres in each. 
Except a small patch of cleared land, the whole, when purchased, was 
under timber. Only so much wood now remains as serves for ornament 
and use, and all that testifies to the original condition of the farm are the 
tree-stumps which are not gone from some of the fields. Standing in the 
veranda of Woodhill, and oyerlooking a garden, orchard, green lawns, 
and arable enclosures, with the shelter of environing trees, and the blue 
expanse of Ontario shining in the distance, [ thought there could be 
nothing finer in the Carse of Gowrie; nor did an idea fail to cross my 
mind, that the acquisition and improvement of such an enjoyable estate 
at a moderate outlay, in this part of the world, was surely preferable to 
the costly and unremanerative purchases of land, with all its tormenting 
obligations, in the old country. Here was a nice little estate, fertile in 
-soil, genial in aspect, with no burdens or responsibilities worth mention- 
ing, situated within an hour's drive of society as good as may be procured 
in most parts of England or Scotland, and yet the whole extemporised for 
comparatively a trifle! A lovely spot for a rural residence has been se- 
lected. The house occupies a flattish plateau, which had formed the mar- 
gin of Ontario, when its waters were bounded by the cliffy range to which 

formerly called attention. Part of Mr. Ferguson’s property lies on the 
high table-land above the cliffs, and to this he obligingly conducted me— 
here descanting on his operations concerning his improved breeds of cattle, 
and there pointing out a field of remarkable turnips, which had very much 
surprised the neighbourhood. In these explorations, it was necessary to 
clamber over sundry rail-fences, the peculiar merits of which were now 
practically explained to me. Rails piled horizontally in a zigzag form 
are, as is well known, the universal fence in America ; and of all imagina- 
ble methods of enclosing a field, none, it seems, is so simple, cheap, and 
Poo where wood happens to be abundant. By splitting a small-sized 
tree lengthwise, two or three rails are obtained. Taking a quantity of 
such rough spars, twelve feet long, they are laid diagonally, and crossed 
alternately on others at the ends, so as to have a mutual hold. When 
piled three feet high, two tall props are crossed through them, at the 
points of junction, and then a few more rails are added, making a fence 
about four feet in height. No tools and no nails are employed in the con- 
struction. When completed, much space is lost to the field by the breadth 
of the zigzags, but land is so cheap that this is not of much consequence. 
A fence of this picturesque appearance will endure ten years, and cost 
little at any time to repair. I was told, that it is considered an essential 





point in farming, to have as much growing timber as will supply rails and 
firewood ; and, consequently, to buy land in America altogether free from 
’ trees would be considered an injudicious speculation. 
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In the course of our ramble, Mr. Ferguson spoke with cenfidence on the 
subject of emigration, and pointed out the many ways in which men in 
humble circumetances would be sure to improve their condition and pros- 
pects by transferring themselves to thisnewcountry. He mentioned the 
case of one of his ploughmen, who by the savings of a few years, bad at 
length purchased a farm of 100 acres, from which, among other products 
he ed in the current year realise £150 for firewood. Now, this man, 
who was in the way of attaining an independent, and was already in a 
comfortable position, would, if he had remained in Scotland, have been 
still drudging as a species of serf at a mean wage, living ina cottage 
scarcely fit for a human habitation, and with no prospect in his old age 
but to depend on the charity of his children or the alms of the parish! 
When one hears of and sees such marked changes of condition, by re- 
moval to Canada, or the Western States of America, the wonder, as I ob- 
served to Mr. Ferguson, is that any rural labourers at all remain in Great 
Britain ; and he agreed with me, that nothing but want of information 
and deficiency of means, could account for their not fleeing to a coun- 
try where their circumstances would be so speedily and permanently im- 
proved. 

Another short excursion I made from Hamilton was to Dundas, a yil- 
lage a few miles distant, and situated in a hollow on a short canal which 
communicates with Burlington Bay. This is one of the busiest little 
towns in Canada; and the inspiring genius of the place was seemingly 
Mr. J. B, Ewart, with whom I had crossed the Atlantic, and who had in- 
vited me to see his various establishments, consisting of grist-mills, an 
iron-foundry, and some farms devoted to the breeding and improvement 
of stock. ‘The mills were at the time grinding wheat on a large ecale, 
and by improvements in mechanism, the flour was cooled, barrelled, and 
branded with surprising rapidity. In the iron-founding establishments, 
steam-engines and other kinds of machinery were in the course of manu- 
facture ; and I was told that mill-work for grinding flour could not be 
made fast enough for the demand. Mr. Ewart referred with satisfaction 
to the steadiness and respectable habits of the workmen, who receive from 
a third to a fourth higher wages than are usually paid in England. Many 
of them, he said, had saved a good deal of money, and become the pro- 
prietors of neat little houses, surrounded with pom Te and pieces of land. 
I regret to say that, since my return home, I have heard of the death of 
- eau, by whose enterprise so much good has been done in this busy 

ocality. 

At the period of my visit, the whole country was agitated by the high 
price paid for flour, chiefly for consumption in England ; vast exports 
were taking place; and so plentiful had money become, that the farmers 
had everywhere paid off their mortgages, and contemplated the extension 
of their properties, Hamilton, asa place of import and export for the 
western country, was participating in the general prosperity, and in a 
state of excitement on account of the opening of the first portion of the 
Great Western Railway, which took place the day before my departure. 
Since that time, the line has been completed to Windsor, on the St. Clair 
river, opposite Detroit ; so that travellers may now, in the space of six 
hours, perform a journey which, in a hired conveyance, occupied me 
nearly as many days. 

On the morning of my departure, while waiting at the door of the hotel 
for the approach of the wagon—a species of two-horse chaise, open in front 
—which was to carry my friend and myself on our way westwards, a 
stranger seemed to linger about as if desirous of addressing me, but diffi- 
dent as to how he should set about it. The appearance of the wagon in- 
spired him with the necessary courage. With a kind of convulsive effort, 
he said he had come a number of miles to try to see and invite me to his 
house, and forthwith he related his whole history, in, what was to me very 
pleasing, the soft dialect of Teviotdale. He had come to the country six- 
teen years ago, with his father and two brothers “ wi’ very little in their 
pockets, and they had done real weel—he wadna, at this day, tak seven- 
teen hundred pounds for what he was worth, and he bad credit for thou- 
sands! Ah, sir,’’ hecontinued, “ this isa grand country for folk that will 
work, and hae the sense to ken how to manage. Now, you see, you must 
come and see us the morn, when you gang through the township of Dum- 
fries, ana I’ll be watching for you wi’ the wagon.” “Many Scotch in 
your quarter?” Tasked. ‘ Hundreds; at the kirk at Galt, on a Sabbath, 
you would hardly ken you were frae hame!” 

Promising that I should endeavour to see this new acquaintance in the 
course of next day’s journey, I set off for Guelph, a town at the distance 
of thirty-five miles north from Hamilton. After passing Dundas, and as- 
cending to the higher level of the country, things gradually assumed a 
more primitive appearance. Cleared lands in stump, with neat wooden 
houses and barns, alternated with masses of forest, untouched by the axe, 
and through which the road proceeded. Occasionally, we passed portions 
of land, on which the trees were felled and in process of being dragged to- 
gether in heaps to be burned. In one place, I observed a whole family, 
husband, wife, and children, engaged in the toilsome occupation of gather- 
ing the scattered limbs and boughs; and their clearing of a few acres was 
dotted over with piles of burning timber, which sent up clouds of smoke 
into the atmosphere. It was piteous to see so much valuable wood re- 
morsely consumed ; but with no economic means of transport, the destruc- 
tion is inevitable. In the less advanced situations, the original log huts 
had not yet given place to dwellings of a better order; nor would they, 
with prudent settlers, till their farms had been got into a good state of 
cultivation, and a redundancy of cash was at disposal. At intervals 
along the road, we passed com/ortable-looking country inns, with sign- 
boards swinging on tall poies in the genuine English style ; and at every 
village there were seen the blacksmith and carpenter’s shops, at which 
agricultural implements, wagons, and other articles were in course of con- 
struction. Wherever there was a small river with a fall of water, a grist- 
mill made its appearance, with the encouraging announcement painted 
in black letters on a white ground across its front—‘‘ Cash for wheat ;” 
and as such concerns are found all over the country, it may be said that 
no farmer needs to travel far from his home in search of a markct. 

In approaching Guelph, the aspect of affairs mended ; and on a rising 
ground on the smail river Speed, a tributary of Grand River, were observed 
a handsome church, and a cluster of good houses, with stores and hotels 
—the rudiments, possibly, of a large city ; for the place is to be a princi- 
pal railway-station. Until 1827, the site of Guelph was an uncleared 
forest, and during the last seven years its population bas increased from 
700 to 1860. Having dined, and made some inquiries at this thriving lit- 
tle town, we proceeded in a southerly direction towards Galt, which we 
hoped to reach before nightfall. But inthisexpectaticn we were doomed 
to be disappointed. Pursuing our course along a soft and ill-made road, 
bounded by the everlasting zig zag fences, darkness dropped her mantle 
over the scene; and being afraid of some unpleasant consequences, threa- 
tened to the ear by the dash of water, it was not without a feeling of thank- 
fulness that we recognised the cheerful light of a roadside-inn, where we 
received shelter for the night. 

This incident was not displeasing on other accounts. I was afforded an 
opportunity of extending my knowledge of houses of public entertain- 
ment in Canada. On all the public roads, houses of this kind are conveni- 
ently stationed at intervals of from six to ten miles, and if not fine, they 
will, as far as my experience goes, be found clean, respectable, and mo- 
derate as respects charges. On the present occasion, for the accommoda- 
tion of a small sitting-room warmed by a stove, tea, and beds for two per- 
sons, the charge was only four English shillings ; and when I liquidated 
the demand by paying a small gold dollar, the simple and good-na- 
tured girl, daughter of the landlord, who attended, was so delighted with 
the beautiful coin, that she delared she would detain it as a keepsake. 

Next morning, the excursion was continued down the valley of Grand 
River, the country becoming more picturesque as we advanced. Passing 
through a district settled by Germans, who, possessed of good houses, 
cleared fields, and carrying on various trades, seemed to be in a pros- 
perous condition, we reached Doon Mills, where the view was exceeding] 
charming, and which, from the hospitaliy we received, will remain pleat 
ingly imprinted on my remembrance. The whole of the country in this 
quarter, composing the township of Dumfries, from the irregularity of 
surface and natural fertility of the soil, is not only beautiful, but very 
productive. By its communication with Lake Erie, the Grand River 
offers an additional recommendation to this part of the country. Galt, 
prettily situated on both sides of this river, is environed with rising- 
grounds, on which handsome villas are erected : and in looking about, we 
almest feel as if we were on the banks of the Tweed. My friend of the 
day before taking care to be on the outlook, obligingly conducted me 
through the place, and furnished some useful explanations, though I could 
not afford time to gratify his desire by visiting his settlement at some 
miles’ distance. Besides some large mills, Galt has an establishment for 
the manufacture of edge-tools, which possess ahigh reputation. I learned 
here what was afterwards confirmed in the States, that England cannot 
produce axes adapted for cutting down trees, and had therefore lost a 
considerable trade in the article; and that the failure arose from no de- 
ficiency in the material employed, but from the English manufacturer 
vexatiously disregarding the exact model on which this remarkable kind 
of axe requires to be made--the slightest alteration of curves rendering 
the implement useless. Galt has increased from 1000 to 2248 inhabitants 
in five years, and like every town of its size has two newspapers—many 
towns of similar dimensions in Great Britain, a thousandyears old, not 
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growing importance, and the country which stretches in a bn LD ~ 
tion from it towards Paris is highly esteemed for its ferti y; Jee g 
from Galt to Paris, we obtain a view of this remarkably oa strict, wr 

sisting of green and rich meadow-lands, such as are oouene n Essex. 

Paris, a town situated in a hollow at the confluence 0 = a a hee 
come upon a large work of art-—a viaduct bearing the ra ws which is 
in course of construction from the Niagarariver, opposite Buffalo, by way 
of Brantford to Goderich, on Lake Erie, by which a splendid region in the 
north-west will soon be opened for traffic. Not to tire by a tedious ac- 
count of movements, we proceeded by Woodstock--O these odious im- 
orted designations !--to London, on the Thames (!) a city on the Great 
Vestern Railway, and the centre of a district not to be surpassed for 
agricultural purposes. Situated within a moderate distance of Port- 
Stanley, on Lake Brie, and placed almost in the centre of the Canadian 
ninsula, I have always regarded the vicinity of London as one of the 
most advantageous districts for settlement. Yet, in a country abounding 
in so many available localities, it is hard to say how far one is better 
than another. It is clear, from a ver slight. inspection, that in the dis- 
tricts through which I had been travelling, there are thousands of places 
still but partially cleared and improved, which are destined to afford a 
home to a large population; and the taking possession and improvement 
of such places may be said to be going on before our eyes. Penetrated 
now by two railways, which will unquestionably form the main channels 
of traffic between New York and Michigan, the peniasula cannot fail to 
draw towards it a crowd of enterprising settlers. The progress made, in- 
dependently of such attractions, has not many parallels. In thirty years, 
the district around London has increased in population 550 per cent. 
London itself, begun only in 1827, now numbers 20,000 inhabitants, 6000 
of whom have been added in three years. In this well-built and busy 
town, there are seen numerous large manufacturing and commercial es 
tablishments; trade is going ahead at a great rate ; villas are extending 
themselves in the neighbourhood; and the farmers, rendered more than 
ever alert by the increasing value of produce, are pushing on their con- 
quests at an accelerated speed—the whole locality exhibiting a kind of 
race of prosperity, exceedingly diverting to an onlooker. “‘ A person 
cannot help doing well here, if he has any sense at all,” said an intelligent 
resident in speaking of the place; and I believe him; at the same time 
admitting, that it would be difficult to say where, in this great country, 
a man of fair industry and steadiness could not considerably better his 


circumstances.—Chambers’s Jourhal. . 





THE BRITISH JEWS. 
Concluded from the “ Albion” of April 22. 

And now, as to the habits and feelings of the middle and upper classes 
of the Jewish community : on this score there is an enormous amount of 
ignorance and prejudice afloat. Few have entered the circle of a Jewish 
family without experiencing a feeling of surprise, often afterwards ex- 

ressed, at the perfectly English tone of thought which pervades it. It is 
ong before one who has gathered his ideas of the Jews from the written 
accounts placed in his hand can bring himself to comprehend that a Jew- 
ish gentleman of England is to all intents and purposes an English gen- 
tleman, just as a churchman or dissenter are equally Englishmen, not- 
withstanding their religious differences. It is more than time that the 
old and unfounded prejudice that the Jews regard themselves as strangers 
sojourning in a foreign land, with which their sympathies and affections 
are not bound up, should be dismissed from the minds of the lovers of 
truth. Not only are the Jews of this country, in all their sociai habits 
and customs, all their modes of thought, all their feelings and all their 
sympathies, essentially English, but I venture unhesitatingly to assert 
that they are as ardent lovers of their country, as anxious for the diffu- 
sion of the blessings of education throughout the breadth of the land, and 
as ready to aid in all charitable enterprises for the benefit of its poor, as 
any Christian in the realm. It is most unjust to say, as is so often said, 
that the English Jew is deficient in patriotism ; that he does not regard 
with affection, this, the country of his birth ; that England and EBagland’s 
queen do not hold as large a place in his heart, are not the object of as 
dear a love with him as they are with any other who boasts of the name 
of Englishman. Such an accusation could only proceed from ignorance 
of the actual sentiments of the Jews: it is a delusion which would be re- 
moved by a slight knowledge of the fervency with which prayers are put 
up at every place of religious assembly among the British Jews, for the 
preservation and aggrandizement of our country and our queen. Deeply 
imbued with a love of home, and all its sacred associations, the Jew is 
ever the first to respond to the call to arms, pro aris et focis ; and, not to 
recur to the records of former times, we find that in the war for liberty in 
1813, 17,000 Jewish warriors fought in the cause of their “ faderland ;” 
while in the siege of 1832, Antwerp was almost wholly defended by Jews, 
of whom we read in the army-report, after a high eulogium upon their 
bravery, confirmed by the testimony of the most distinguished officers of 
the army :—‘* This may prove to other countries abroad that the Jews are 
neither religivusly nor politically separated from their country. They all 
rally round the Government notwithstanding their creed.’ In the con- 
test of Turkey for independence which is now fixing the attention of Eu- 
rope it has lately been announced that the Jews of Constantinople have 
subscribed a million of piastres towards the defence of their country. 
Perhaps the strong feeling of patriotism which prevails among the Jews 
of Great Britain can hardly be better illustrated than by referring to the 
feeling they manifested on the demise of the Great Captain of the Age, 
whose death was sincerely lamented by the Jewish press, and deeply de- 
plored by the Jewish community who mourned their country’s loss, al- 
though this stroke removed the sternest of their opponents, and gave 
strong hopes of political emancipation. The loyalty of the Jews of this 
country is founded on a deep love and respect for its inhabitants and its 
institutions: they are proud of their birthplace ; proud of their claim to 
the title of Englishmen ; eager to support the honour of their name ; and 
when the time shall come that their devotion may be néeded in their 
country’s cause, Britain may see Jews foremost amongst the ranks of her 
defenders, and an English Soult and an English Massena may distinguish 
themselves in the art of war. Meanwhile, “peace has her victories no 
less than war,” and in the battle against ignorance and want and heathen- 
ism the Jews are assuredly not behind their countrymen, No great cha- 
ritable enterprise is started which does not find warm supporters among 
the Jewish community ; and overlooking entirely the large amount of in- 
ternal charity exercised by the members of this body, we are still entitled 
to speak of their charity as being liberally shown to all that are in want. 
Whether the object be to prevent a nation from sinking under famine and 
disease, or to provide for the survivors of a shipwreck, the Jewish element 
is always more than proportionately prominent. Schools, hospitals, and 
even churches, find in them liberal contributors and zealous advocates. 
On this score, perhaps, more than bare assertion is necessary, although the 
memory of each individual will furnish illustrations of the truth of what 
is asserted. 

It was, however, publicly declared by Sir Robert Harry Inglis, that “the 
Jews are the irreconcilable and hereditary persecutors and haters of the 
principles and professors of Christianity.” I regret that the necessity for 
condensation prevents me from showing, by actual quotations from the 
writings alike of the most revered of the Hebrew sages, and the most po- 
pular of modern Jewish authors, that the Jews have ever held that salva- 
tion will be the portion of all who obey the commandments given to Noah, 
commandments implicitly followed by all Christians ;—from demonstrat- 
ing that they regard the spreading of Christianity among the heathens, as 
4 great blessing, in which the hand of God is manifest, ppeparing the 
way for the coming of the Messiah, awaited alike by the Jew and Chris- 
tian, who will restore all mankid to one faith ;—and proving that the 
Jews are animated by feelings of brotherly love and charity towards the 
professors of Christianity. But deeds avail more than words, and I will 
therefore note down a few instances which occur to me, in which British 
Jews have lately become benefactors to the Christian Church. In Brigh- 
ton, two valuable freehold sites, for churches, have been presented by 

ews. Near Sunderland, a Jew has, at his own expense, built and fitted 
up a church, (and also library, washhouses, d&c.,) for the use of his 

employés, feeling, as he said, that the claims of the employed upon the 
employer rest, upon broad religious and social ground, independent of all 
Sectarian differences, and not to be disregarded by any conscientious man, 
A Jew being requested to contribute towards the provision of religious 
instruction, for a large but poor community of Wesleyans resented £500 
for this purpose. At St. Swithin’s, in Norfolk, a Jew has repaired the 
church and vestry-room, at his own cost, receiving the public thanks of 
d the church with a splendid 
At Lincoln, a Jew being pre- 


the parish. At Portsea, a Jew has presente 
service of plate, for sacramental Purposes, 
sent at an auction, where two costly de 


applied to any less sacred purpose than that for which they were original- 
ly intended. Finally, not to extend this list to too great a length, there 
is, at the present time, in London, a Jewish churchwarden, elected to that 
office in recognition of his successful efforts to restore peace in the parish, 
and collect funds to a large amount for the repair of the venerable parish 
church. Are these indications of hostility towards the Christian religion 
and its professors? We vainly look for a single instance of similar good- 
will from the Christian tow the Jew, notwithstanding that the Jews, 
in these realms, are in the proportion of lin 1000, I do not, for one mo- 
ment, mean to insinuate that this arises from the fact that the Christians 
of this land are less charitable, or less charitable-minded, than the Jews, 
but to point out the effects of those prejudices and that ill-feeling, which 
is fostered by the greatest writers of the day. Why should this be so? 
Why should men, powerful for good or evil, leaders of parties, directors 
of the public press, idols of the popular mind, pander to the passions of 
the ignorant and bigoted, by continually reiterating accusations, which 
were never true, but for which there is now less than ever reasonable war- 
ranty? Shylock or Fagin are no more typical of the Jewish, than are 
Judge Jeffreys or Greenacre of the Christian community. Those who lend 
their aid to foster hatred and ill-feeling, those who conspire to perpetuate 
the wrongs heaped upon the Jew, have much to answer for. They are 
degrading the mission of literature ; they ar perverting, to ignoble and 
unworthy ends, the power of the press and that influence which it has 
justly acquired. For such a failure in their duty the plea of ignorance is 
but a feeble excuse: it is their office to inform themselves of the truth, 
and in disseminating injurious falsehoods they commit no light fault. 
Upon their heads be the blame; it is not the Jews who have declined to 
afford the means of arriving at truth ; it is themselves who have refused 
to investigate the truth, who have been loth to accept it. 

The Jews have been accused of neglecting education, and that very fre- 
quently, bee tear iy’ for instance, in the article already referred to, in the 
New Quarterly Review. I will only say that, as regards the education 
of the poor, there are altogether, in London, 25,000 Jews, and calculating 
that of these there are 1500 families so poor as to require a free education 
for their children, there may be rather more than 2000 children requiring 
a free education, at one time. This is by an excessive calculation. For 
the whole of these there is provided full accommodation, at the various 
Jewish charity schools. As to the nature of the education they receive, 
it may be sufficient to note that it is declared by the Government inspec- 
tor to be “ above the average.”’ Nine-tenths of the children are always in 
attendance. In this respect, therefore, the Jews may challenge compari- 
son. These facts are pregnant with meaning to the impartial observer. 
Remembering that thirty years ago there was hardly one of the present 
schools in existence, and seeing that there are now in operation schools 
for the efficient education of above 2000 children, without taking into ac- 
count adult schools, no one can refuse to the Jews the praise of having 
fully appreciated the necessity of the education of the poor, and having 
liberally and energetically acted upon their perception of its importance. 
The merit of the rapid establishment of these schools is heightened, when 
it is remembered how deficient were the means of education of their pri- 
mary founders, and how little, therefore, they might be expected to mani- 
fest so intelligent,a comprehension of the principles of popular education ; 
and when it is further considered that these men, who gave time, and 
trouble, and money, to the accomplishment of this national benefit, were 
themselves occupied in trade. The history of the educational movement 
among the Jews of Great Britain is one which would do honour to any 
community, and is hardly to be paralleled. 

The children of the upper classes among the Jews are now beginning to 
be educated at those public schools and institutions which have been lately 
thrown open to them. And in the position which they are gradually at- 
taining there we see the earnest of future triumphs. Already does Uni- 
versity College acknowledge three Jewish gentlemen among its professors, 
—one its formerly distinguished pupil,—and already does it count more 
than one Jew among those who have carried off its highest honours. Al- 
ready do the City of London school and the University school rank many 
Jews among those who have obtained their medals and highest scholastic 
rewards. Even, during the last twelve months, Cambridge has seen a 
Jew high among its wranglers, although denied a degree ; the University 
of London has enrolled a Jew among its professors ; four of the medical 
schools of the metropolis exhibit the names of Jews as having carried off 
medical honours ; University College counts a Jew among its best mathe- 
maticians—a Jew among its best engineers ; the City of London school has 
acknowledged a Jewish captain and medallist, and Jewish prizemen, and 
the University school shows a large number of Jewish pupils receiving 
prizes—in both schools the number of prizes carried off by Jews being 
considerably greater in proportion than that carried off by other pupils. 
This is an honourable list of the achievemets of one year, when it is re- 
membered how small is the number of pupils at these various institutions 
and how many are the disadvantages under which they are laid by the 
observance of their religious ceremonies. I do not wish here to eulogize 
the intelligence of the Jews, forI do not think that it is often denied that, 
as a body, their mental powersare great, and capable of high cultivation. 
More than one statesman even now influences the destinies of Europe ; 
more than one painter and engraver even now receive the homage due to 
talent ; more than one author and poet are saluted with an admiring 
chorus of laudation ; more than one composer, singer, and actress are 
hailed with the enthusiastic applause of thousands, who are ignorant that 
the objects of their admiration are all of Jewish origin. Disraeli, Gantz, 
Cremieux, Hoffmann, Lessing, Dési, Hart, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, Halévy, Moschelles, Ernst, Rachel, Malibran, and Braham, are a 
few of the first names which flow to the lips when this subject is sugges- 
ted. 

To return to the subject more immediately under consideration, many 
of the British Jews are, as I have asserted, very highly educated ; many of 
them engaged in liberal pursuits and members of learned societies ; and 
all of them are deeply interested in the advancement of the cause of edu- 
cation. Not only have they, as we have seen, established numerous and 
efficient schools for their own poor, and are now founding a college for the 
more especial cultivation of Biblical literature; but among Christian 
schools they have endowed, the City of London school by a donation of 
nearly £2600, with a valuable scholarship which may even be taken to 
Cambridge, where the Jews are not admitted to a degree, and the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ school, with a handsome medal prize. They have added 
from their lists an additional governor to Christ’s Hospital, in virtue of a 
donation of £500 : they have this year furnished to University College a 
donor of two handsome prizes, which will probable be made perpetual ; 
and had it not been for the munificent liberality of the donor of these 
prizes, University College itself might not have been able to rear itshead. 
These things are comparatively small, perhaps, considered absolutely, but 
coming from a limited community still labouring under disabilities, and 
habitually taunted with disregard for aught but the advancement of their 
own temporal and material interests, bw are deeply significant: and 
when this significance is increased, as it is here, by the ret that per contra 
we have no such benefits to record as proceeding from the surrounding 
large and enormously rich communities, these facts acquire so great an 
importance, and are capable of so favourable an interpretation, that they 
may not be overlooked by one who would form an impartial judgement. 

I fear, however, that I have already trespassed too greatly upon your 
space, and I must hasten to conclude. I hope that I have succeeded in 
showing that, in good truth, the British Jews are no less worthy and 
estimable in their social relations, than are their Christian fellows. Ihave 
not sought to defend them where defence was not warranted : I have de- 
nied no well-grounded assertion, and I trust that in the comparative 
statements which I have occasionally felt it right to give, but of which I 
have been most chary, I have wounded no honourable feelings. I have 
only attempted to state plain facts, convinced that a good cause needs 
not the support of eloquence. I have not feared to lift my voice against 
falsehood, in a case where silence has been so often construed into acqui- 
escence. Truth is the daughter of Time, and were she left free and un- 
shackled, could not long be concealed beneath the clouds of falsehood: 
but “ whispering tongues can poison truth :” I have but sought to fur- 
nish the antidote. 

I believe that I have shown, in the first instance, by comparative state- 
ments, and then, taking more positive ground, by direct proof, resting 
everywhere on facts, that the Jews on the one hand partake of the 
social vices in a less degree than other communities who surround them; 
and that on the other they are endowed with all the nobler virtues, to at 
least as great an extent as their Christian fellows. I have pointed out 
that, notwithstanding the influence of depressing and unfavourable con- 
ditions, the amount of crime is less, the degree of morality and religious 
feeling as great as among their compeers; in the lower classes even 
greater. In all this, I can say with the most unaffected sincerity, that I 
am not conscious of one word of exaggeration. The views which I[ have 
expressed are founded on a careful collection of all the materials requi- 
site for arriving at a correct appreciation ofthe general spirit of the com- 
munity. Occasionally, only results have been given, but they have been 
deduced from sound general data, which it was impossible to give in de- 
tail in a brief letter. The British Jews have been shown to be earnest in 
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the cause of education, friendly to Christianity and the professors of the 
| Christian religion, lovers of their country and their country’s good, anx- 





ious to promote great enterprises, free from the stain of great crimes, ra- 
pidly progressing to all good ends. I sonmatite hove that this may be 
the means of laying the foundation of a kindlier feeling among the great 
body of Christians towards their Jewish fellow-countrymen than now ex- 
ists ; and that the leaders of literature, many of whom are at t en- 
rolled among the*most prejudiced enemies of the British Jews, will reflect 
on the injustice of their attacks, and no longer fan the flame of hatred for 
the Jew in the breast of the Christian. 

This class-hatred should not exist in these days: it is an penne to 
the age—a disgrace to the nation. It is a relic of the dark ages, when 
cruel wrong and oppression had so bowed down the greater number of 
the Jews that the forced degradation thus induced had perhaps nourished 
some of those vices in their body of which they were accused. But now 
that a more liberal policy has allowed them to assert their claims to es- 
teem, by fulfilling all the duties of society, and performing worthily all 
the functions of a citizen—now that the greater measure of justice which 
they have received has permitted them to regard their countrymen with 
affection and respect—this suspicion and dislike should be left to die a 
natural death, Undoubtedly vice should be openly and fearless! 
bated, wherever it be found ; it is no more to be spared when it shows it 
self among the Jewish community than elsewhere. But let even-handed 
justice be dealt out; and while crime is overwhelmed with censure, let 
virtue and worth be crowned with their due honour—neither ostenta- 
tiously paraded, nor yet forgotten, denied, or wilfully overlooked. The 
Jews recognise and respect the high mission of Christianity in diffasing 
the principles of morality and those eternal truths of religion equally the 
foundation of Christianity and Judaism, and in spreading the blessings of 
civilization. The fandamental starting points of the two religions are 
essentially the same, and the question which the Jew and Christian equally 
propose to themselves, bat which receives a different solution from each, 
is, whether Christianity will ultimately merge in Judaism, or Judaism 
in Christianity. If the Jew, looking around upon the misery and hea- 
thenism which surrounds him in the heart of Christian and civilized 
London, sometimes asks himself whether Christianity is duly perform- 
ing its mission, when millions of human beings perish, even here In Chris- 
tian Britain, without the knowledge of the principles of religion, or live in 
continual scorn and neglect of its commandments, and in defiance of the 
laws of morality, he does but entertain the question which the most en- 
lightened philanthropists are earnestly endeavouring to solve, and would 
himself attempt its solution in no different spirit. By the Jew, the 
of Christianity is regarded as the necessary forerunner of the universal 
diffusion of his own belief; with him it is a means, with the Christian it 
isanend. At least, he regards with charity and respect the religious con- 
victions of all men ; “ the just of all nations” he looks forward to meet in 
that heavenly home where all differences will be adjusted—all difficulties 
solved—all discords harmonized. Meanwhile, he holds forth the hand of 
brotherly friendship here on earth; he asks for that sympathy, that help, 
that brotherly kindness, which, as we have seen, he himself tenders. Let 
the Christian reciprocally offer— 

An arm ofaid to the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words so short to speak 
But whose echo is endless. 
The world is wide, these things are small, 
They may be nothing, but they are all. 


Knightsbridge, Feb. 6th, 1854. ies 





CALLER HERRIN’. 


Newhaven is the most famous fishing village in Scotland—or perha 
in all Great Britain. It is situated about a mile from North Leith, and 
three miles from Edinburgh, on the shore of the Firth of Forth, and is in- 
habited by a colony of fisher-folks, who are a peculiar race, speaking @ 
peculiar dialect, and as different from the ordinary Scotch people living 
around them, as the Indians of North America are different from the pio- 
neers who pierce their forests. They intermarry solely amongst them- 
selves, and during my residence among them, I often saw reason to be- 
lieve that they hold all other people in contempt. It is an interesting 
thing to stroll through the village, and watch the stalwart fishermen 
drawing their open boats ashore, spreading their sails and nets te dry, 
and overbauling their tackle; and to watch the fisher-wives sitting tm 
groups mending the nets, or baiting the hooks, or preparing the fish for 
market, They carry the latter in creels—a species of huge wicker-basket, 
borne at the back ; and the weight they carry with the greatest apparent 
ease isincredible. It is a joke in the locality, that when the fisher-wives 
have trudged all the way to Edinburgh with a heavy creel of “ haddish,” 
or oysters, or “ poorties” (crabs), or what not, and sold them, they feel so 
unchancy with the empty creel, that they fill it with stones on their re- 
turn. They are at any rate a most hard-working people, and perhaps 
present the most picturesque appearance of any class in Great Britain, 
wearing exceedingly short petticoats, with gowns of yellow, and other 
bright gaudy colours, looped up in front, over which is a huge jacket of 
dark coarse blue cloth, and a handkerchief bound snood-fashion across 
their heads, and another crossed over their bosoms. They are frequentl 
very good-looking, and many a time have I listened with delight to the 
clear, powerful cries, as they plod along the streets, seeking customers for 
the contents of the creels at their backs. There is something in the tone 
of all their cries that has often struck me as being remarkably plaintive 
—especially “caller herrin’”’ (fresh herrings). The song of “ caller her- 
ring’” is truth itself :-- 


“ Wha'll buy caller herrin’ ? 

They’re bonnie fish and hailsum fairin’ ; 
Wha ll buy caller herrin’, 

New drawn frae the Forth ? 
When ye were sleepin’ on your pillows 
Dream’d ye aught o’ our puir fellows, 
Darkling as they faced the billows, 

A’ to fill the woven willows? 


‘* Wha'll buy my caller herrin’? 
They're no brought here without brave darin’ ; 
Buy my caller berrin’, 
Ye little ken their worth. 
Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’ ? 
Oh! ye may call them vulgar fairin’ ; 
Wives and mithers, maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o? men!” 


The fishermen themselves are so exceedingly superstitious, that when 
their boats are quite ready to sail on a voyage, if they happen to meet 
with any stranger whose face they think “ unlucky,” they actually defer 
the voyage for a day or two! The story I am about to relate has some 
connexion with this superstition. 

About twenty-two years ago the prettiest girl in Newhaven was Lillias 
Rae, the only daughter of an old fisherman, who was a widower, and pos- 
sessed a half share in one of the boats. She was betrothed to a young 
man—of course of the same profession—named Larry Stirling, who was 
reckoned the best dancer, and the smartest young fellow in the place. 
Everybody thought it a good match, and the preparations for the wedding 
were so far completed, that it was arranged to take place after the first 
return of Larry from the herring fishery, which usually commences about 
the middle of July. News arrived at Newhaven thata large drove of her- 
rings had appeared on the coast off Berwick and St. Abb’s Head, a fort- 
night earlier than was expected ; and great was the bustle among the 
fishermen to set sail to share in this god-send, as in the early part of the 
season fresh herrings sell for about two or three a penny, ove | as it advan- 
ces, and the fish become abundant, they cheapen to a dozen for the same 
price. A boat, therefore, which is fortunate enough to get a good haul at 
the very commencement of the season, enriches the crew as much by the 
first voyage as it does in half-a-dozen subsequent ones. 

Larry Stirling and his three messmates were among the first to get 
their boat cleared for sea. An hour before putting forth on their adven- 
ture, Larry visited his sweetheart, to whom he was to be united on his re- 
turn from the voyage, according to agreement. He was full ot hope, and 
dilated on the cheering prospect that this unlooked-for early advent of the 
finny tribe would provide him with the means of solemnising his nuptials 
with great éclat, . 

‘“ Eh, lassie, what does thou think?” cried he. “ Jock, and David, and 
Allan” (bis three messmates and partners in the boat), “ are chiels wi’ 
hearts o’ gould, an’ they a’ swear as they’ll club their shares o’ profit frae 
the v’y’ge to my ain, to help oot our wedding feast!” 

“Eh, mon, it’s no possible!” exclaimed the delighted Lillias. . 

‘‘What for no? TI tell thee, lassie, we'll hae siccan a splore as the like 
was ne’er seen afore in these parts. We’ll hae the hail toun to our jinks, 
an’ auld Mellun, the blind gut-scraper, an’ Sandy Maclaren, an’ Wully 
Lings, wi’ their pipes, an’ they shall scrape an’ dirl till a’ the rafters ring! 
An’ a’ the braw lads an’ bonnie lasses shall fling an’ caper ; an’ we'll hae 
beef and bannocks, wi’ punch an’ wusky enough galore to swim a ship! 

* Gude grant it a’ !”’ tte o? 

“ Ne’er doot it, lassie ; and ye maun noo kittle up yeer wee bits o’ fine- 
ry, for it’ll no be abune sax days or I gang back—and then hey for the 





goulden ring! An’ see ye, my lassie, here’s summat I hae got for ye. I 
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till Edinbro’ last nicht, and bou’t it frae one o’ the grand shops i’ 


T 2? 
igrodeced a necklace of bright beads, large as filberts, and exult- 


tosiy strung it round her neck ; and the girl was as much delighted with 


as a titled lady would be if her betrothed presented her with a 
carta tigress of the most sparkling diamonds the mines of Golconda 
elded. : 
aed br noo I maun e’en gang, for Jock an’ the rest are aboard, an’ wait- 
in’ for me. Wull ye gang wi’ me doun to thae craft?” 

Lillias readily consented, and after carefully putting up the precious 

lace, and giving the donor I don’t know how many k as an ac- 

knowledgment for it, she accompanied him to the jetty, where the boat 
lay. On their way they met a stranger of peculiarly forbidding exterior, 
whose sunken eyes gleamed with a strange expression as he fixed them on 
the shrinking fisher-girl. The moment he was past, Lillias seized the 
arm of her lover in a convulsive grip, and, pale as death, whispered to 
him, “ Larry, did ye no mark him?” 

’ “ Him! who?” exclaimed Larry, much astonished, for he had been too 
occupied with dreams of his coming happiness to notice anything. 

“ Yonder mon—eb, Gude beward us! it’s a fearsome sicht! He hasan 
evil ee—if ane ever glowered oot o’ mortal head. Oh, Larry, ye maanna 
gang this day! Sorrow and woe will befa’ us a’ if ye do!” 

“ Deil hae me! what’s come to ye? I wish the mon at the bottom o’ 
the Red Sea afore he gev ye sic a turn. Pugh! it’s a’ fancy!” 

“ It’s no fancy, Larry, but the Gospel truth. He has the evil ee, I tell 
ye, and ye maunna gang this day.” 

a Evil ee! an auld wife’s tale! Icarena for a’ the evil ee’s oot o’ the 
heads o’ a’ the illfaurd chiels frae John o’Groat’s to the Land’s End!” 

“ Dinna speak sae,” cried the terrified girl, who was profoundly im- 

with all the superstitions of her race. ‘“ For the luve o’ God, 
set at naught siccan a warning. Evil will befa’ if yel sail noo.” 
laughed, but not very heartily, for he by no means was proof to 
the notions of his people. He had set his heart, however, on sailing with 
all expedition ; and as he knew well that his messmates themselves would 
obstinately refuse to sail were they told what his sweetheart had seen, he 
determined to keep it from them. 

“ That, for a’ the evil ees, and a’ the auld wife's jouks!” cried he 
snapping his fingers with a mighty air of bravado. “ A’ the spells o’ 
darkness shall no a our bonny boat frae hoistin’ its red wing to the 
blast, an’ coming back in sax days wi’ caller herrin’ to fill the creels. Ye 
ken the auld sang, lassie,— 

“* Weel may the boatie row, 
And weel may she speed, 
Weel may the boatie row 
That earns the bairnie’s bread !”’ 

“ Larry, dearie, ance mair, for the luve o’ God—for the luve 0’ me— 
dinna be sae daft an’ reckless! Auld Tam Fairlie was just sae, as we 
weel ken. He wadna tak tent when he met the evil ee, an’ he sailed the 
same nicht, an’ was drooned wi’ a’ on board. An’ then there was young 
Abbie Snewlie, who used to laugh at his auld grandmither when she-—”’ 

“ Ye’re na better than an auld grandmither yersel’, to maunder at that 
gate! The wind’s fair, an’ the sky’s clear, an’ a’ promises weel. Gude 
sake, dinna haud me back sae!” for they now were on the jetty, and the 
pow girl in her terror and anxiety to detain her lover, was clinging to 

, and holding him back. “ See, if Jock an’ Allan are na laughing at 

us eneugh to split theirsels! We'll be the toun’s jouk au’ ye carry on 
sae! . 

Hastily, and even roughly disengaging himself, Larry gave her a hearty 
kiss, and leapt into the boat, which had its sail ready hoisted and bag- 
ging withthe breeze. The rope was cast off, and the little bark swiftly 
cut through the waves, impelled by its heavy red sail. Poor Lillias 
waved her hand in adieu, and burst into tears. Then she watched the 
boat till it was a mere speck, and finally hid from sight by the island of 
Inchkeith, as it sailed down the Forth for the open sea. Filled with dire 
forebodings, she slowly walked home, and mechanically fell to work knit- 
ting a new net. 

In five or six days several of the Newhaven boats returned with the sad 
news that not a herring had been caught, and that the rumour of their 
appearance was altogether false. Larry’s boat was not of the number, 
and when Lillias eagerly questioned the arrivals concerning him, they one 
and all expressed their surprise that he had not returned before them, for 
they said he was the first to give up the bootless adventure, and spread 
his sail for homeward before any of them. The unba girl was now 
half distracted. She felt certain the boat had foundered, remembering 
the warning of the “ evil eye,” and how madly her lover had laughed it 
to scorn. 

When Larry and his crew were on the homeward voyage ,they had out- 
sailed all their brother fishermen, and were running up the Forth. When 
off the Bass Rock—a celebrated mass of rock which rises abruptly from 
the ocean near the entrance to the Firth of Forth—one of them noticed 
some black objects rising and sinking to leeward. They bore up to them, 
and found they were four, or five rundlets of French brandy, evidently 
cast overboard by some smugglers. Here was a temptation to the poor 
fellows, dispirited as they were by the ill-success of their voyage! They 
knew very well that the severe revenue laws most strictly forbade them 
to pick up any cask of spirit at sea, if of less capacity than forty gallons 
ba reason being that frauds were frequently practised by smugglers 
bringing in small casks, and alleging they found them floating on the sea. 

The duty therefore, of the fishermea was, not to touch the casks, but to 
give notice to .the officers of the customs, that they might secure the 
* waifs and strays” in question. 

Larry felt the temptation with peculiar f6rce, owing to his position. 
He was returning with an empty boat to claim his bride, and although 
at any other time his natural rectitude would have saved him, he 
now weakly yielded, and his opinion, as skipper of the boat, decided 
any doubts or qualms of conscience on the part of his crew. They 
therefore hauled the rundlets on board, and hiding them under the nets, 
put towards land, and at nightfall attempted to run the hooty on the 
coast. They were seized in the act by some of the watchful revenue offi- 
cers, and Lillias soon heard that her betrothed was lodged in Leith gaol, 
awaiting his examination on the charge of smuggling. 

The unhappy girl, and many of the fishermen, attended the next morn- 
ing at the hall where the magistrates sat in judgment. The evidence was 
too clear for any defence to avail; but Larry took all blame on himself, 
and so strongly averred that his own influence as skipper had alone in- 
duced his crew to take part in the act, that the magistrates mercifully 
discharged them, with a strong admonition to beware for the future ; but 
the boat was forfeited, and Larry himself was doomed. The presiding 
justice read over in court the clause of the act defining the penalty in- 
curred by the latter, as follows :— 

“ Every such person so convicted as aforesaid, shall immediately upon 
such conviction pay into the hands of such justices, &c., for the use of his 
Majesty, the penalty of one hundred pounds, without any mitigation what- 
ever, for any such offence of which he shall be so convicted as aforesaid, 
or in default thereof ——” 

“ A hundred pounds !” ejaculated the miserable prisoner ; “an’ where, 
in God’s name, d’ye think the like o’ me is to get a hundred pounds?” 

“Or in default thereof, the said justices, or governor, &c., shall and he 
and they is and are hereby respectively authorised and required, by war- 
rant under his and their hand and seal, or hands and seals, to commit such 
persons so convicted as aforesaid, and making such default as aforesaid, 
to any gaol or prison, there to remain until such penalty shall be paid : 

Provided always, that if the person convicted of any such offence or of- 

fences shall be a seaman, or a seafaring man, and fit and able to serve his 
_ Majesty in his naval service, it shall and may be lawful for any such 

justices, &c., and he and they is and are hereby required, in lieu of such 
penalty, by warrant under his or their hand and seal, or hands and seals, 
to order any officer, &c., to carry and convey, or cause to be carried and 
conveyed, such person on board any of his Majesty’s ships in order to 
his serving his Majesty in his naval service for the term of five years.” 

“ Five years!” again interrupted poor Larry Stirling ; “ then God hae 
mercy on me! I'll never see Newhaven again !”’ 

The fine could not be raised, and a brisk demand for seamen was then 
required to fit out a squadron for the West Indies. By the law, a month’s 

e was allowed to the “ seafaring man,” and if he could not raise the 
nalty in that time, he would be delivered over to the: officer command- 

a tender then lying in Leith Roads. 

he month expired, and Larry Stirling was “conveyed and carried” in 

a state of desperation, leaving Lillias broken-hearted behind him. She 

subsequently ascertained that he had been drafted to the Vorthumberland, 

a line-of-battle ship, which had sailed for the West Indies. 

Now comes the most extraordinary part of this romance of reality in 
humble life. For several months Lillias was absorbed in grief, and ap- 
peared to have lost all relish fur existence. At length, however a change 
ensued. She cried her “ caller herrin” with as much vigour as "ever, and 
seemed quite reconciled to her cruel lot. But suddenly she was missed 
from Newhaven, and nothing heard of her till a sailor belonging to a 
Leith smack came to tell her iriends that she had made a passage to Lon- 
don, and had charged him to bid them have no concern on her behalf. 

What her object was in thus secretly quitting her home, and going to the 


great city, no one could conjecture. Time rolled on and nothing further 
was heard concerning her. 

On her arrival in ove Ml she bought a sailor’s suit of clothes, chest, 
and hammock, and dressed herself as a tar. She was, like all the girls of 
Newhaven, very robust, and by no means unconversant with a portion of 
seamen’s duties, Her idea was to follow her lover’ and ship in the same 
man-of-war. She obtained a berth before the mast in a merchant brig 
bound for the Havannab, and during the whole voyage nothing occurred 
to create any suspicion of her sex. She performed every sailor’s duty 
alow and aloft, and laid out on the yards to reef topsails on stormy nights. 
All that was remarked by her messmates concerning her was, her singular 
taciturnity and reserve, which they set down to Scotch habits of feeling. 
On arriving at Havannah, she managed to learn that the Vorthumberland 
was cruizing off Port Royal, Jamaica, and forthwith shipped in a small 
schooner about to sail for that port. Whenshereached it, the man-of-war 
in question was anchored in the harbour, and her first act was to hire a 
boat to take her alonside. When she came within hail, the sentinel on 
the gangway called out to her two boatmen to sheer off, as no shore boats 
were allowed to approach. . 

There were at this moment a group of the officers under an awning on 
the quarter deck, and numerous seamen visible, but Lillias could not see 
him she was in search of among them. Here her mother wit stood her in 
good stead. Standing up in the boat, she sung out at the pitch of her 
clear and powerful voice, “Caller herrin’? Sax a penny caller 
herrin’ !” 

The officers pricked up their ears at this startling cry. Again and again 
it was repeated, ringing out louder than before. ; 

‘In the devil’s own name, what does he mean 2” cried the captain. 

Nobody knew, and indeed whoever hears the cry of “ caller herrin’”’ for 
the first time, will have no more conception of its meaning, than if he 
listened to Cherokee. 

Still “(caller herrin’”’ echoed across the quiet waters of the bay, and 
the boat drifted nearer to the ship in spite of the threatening musket of 
the sentry, and his angry hail to sheer off. 

The seamen of the Wurthumberland gazed anxiously over the nettings, 
among the number was Lary Stirling. He knew what the extraordinary 
cry meant, but he did not recognise—how was it likely !--his betrothed in 
her sailor’s disguise. 

“ Do any of you men know what yon mad fellow in the boat is calling 
out?” asked the captain. 

Larry touched his cap, and explained the cry. The + o> was in good 
humour, and also dimly fancied the young sailor in the boat wanted a 
berth, and had adopted this novel method of advertising himself as ready 
to ship. 

ad Let the boat come alongside, and the fellow on board, that we 
may know what he means by his buffoonery,” said the captain. 

In a twinkling Lillias ascended to the deck, and, to the amazement of 
all, and,especially to that of Larry himself she instantly sprang into his 
arms with a wild cry of joy, and then fainted away, 

Larry then recognised her—and, alas! her sex was recognised also. 

In a few minutes she was ordered into the cabin with her lover, and the 
whole story told. So affected was the captain by this, that he gave Larry 
an immediate discharge. The news flew like wildfire through the ship, and 
officers and men alike joined in a subscription for the happy pair, to en- 
able them to return to their native country, and to purchase a boat in 
lieu of the one forfeited. Every soul on board, down to the youngest 
= gladly gave his mite, and nearly eighty pounds wasthe sum total. 

hey were married on shore the next day, in the presence of a large 
party of Larry’s messmates, permitted to attend ; and if they had not old 
blind Mellun the fiddler, and Sandy Maclaren and Wully Lings the 
pipers, the wedding was not without music and dancing you may 
epend. 
hey safely returned to Newhaven, and there they flourish to this hour. 
Larry, however, never picks up rundlets of French brandy at sea. 





LEGS. 


It has always struck me that a great void exisis in popular physiology; 
from the comparative neglect with which it has treated the legs of mankind. 
Many and heavy folios have been written on the subject of the heart, 
the brain, the nerves, and the lungs. Some men have thrown themselves 
on the kidneys with admirable spirit and perseverance ; a very large sec- 
tion of medical and physiological writers have devoted themselves to the 
stomach with an ardour and eredition worthy of our sincerest admiration ; 
while others have attacked blood with a keen gusto and relish that have 
been productive of the most gratifying results to the cause of science. Sir 
Charles Bell wrote an elaborate and delightful treatise on The Hand. 
Still we are lamentably deficient in our knowledge of The Leg. Satis- 
fied with the possession of that indispensable member, our pathologists and 
physiologists seem to consider it as quite unworthy of attention; and, 
but for a few meagre treatises on the gout and on varicose veins, an oc- 
casional advertisement * To those with tender feet,”’ emanating from some 
commercially-minded shoemaker, and the periodical recapitulation of the 
royal and noble cures of a great corn-cutter and his brother chiropodists, 
we might as well, for the mental attention we bestow upon our legs and 
feet, beso many Miss Biffins. 

Fashion, even, that ubiquitous and capricious visitant of the human 
form divine, has looked coldly upon legs. While the shirt of man within 
the last few years has undergone as many improvements, annotations, em- 
endations, illustrations, and transformations as the text of an Act of Par- 
liament ; while the human shirt-collar has enjoyed a perfect Ovidian series 
of metamorphosses ; while each succeeding season has brought changes vast 
and radical into the constitution of ladies’ sleeves and men’s wristbands ; 
while the collars of coats and the flounces of dresses have continually 
changed their shapes like the chimera, and their colours like the cam- 
eleon ; while the bonnet of beauty has fallen from its cocked-up elevation 
on the frontal bone to its accumbent position on the dorsal vertebra ; 
while even that conservative institution, the hat of man, has fluctuated 
between the chimney-pot and the D’Orsay, the wide-awake and the Jim- 
Crow, the Guerilla and the Kossuth, and now seems to lean somewhat to- 
wards the Turkish Fez; while all these multifarious transitions of the 
other parts of our garb have taken place, the coverings of the leg and the 
foot have been untangible to.the attacks of time, and fashion, and con- 
veniance. Shoe-strings have held their own since the Birmingham buckle- 
makers petitioned the Prince Regent against their introduction. The 
British Blucher has remained unchangeable for thirty-nine years ; the 
Wellington is the same boot that spurred Copenhagen’s sides o’er the 
field of Waterloo ; the tasselled Hessian, though it has seen its coeval 
pig-tail sink into the limbo of oblivion, is yet worshipped in secret by 
devout votaries ; abbreviated continuations of black silk, kerseymere, 
plush, corduroy, cord and leather, yet shine in the court, the diplomatic 
service, the servants’ hall, the hunting-field, and the charity-school. Pre- 
judice has tried to banish shorts, and Invention to improve upon stockings ; 
the whole results of centuries of trousers wearing (the ancient Gauls 
wore them: see Bracckex) have been in the ridiculous items of straps and 
stripes down the sides ; and, apparently despairing of the possibility of 
doing anything for legs in the improvement line, fashion has left legs 
alone. The world following, like an obedient slave as it is, upon fashion’s 
heels, has quite neglected and forgotten legs. Philosophy has turned the 
cold shoulder upon them ; and the dramatist has scouted them, and the 
epic poet has disdained them. Legs have fallen to the province of mounte- 
banks, tight-rope dancers, acrobats, and ballet girls. From neglect they 
have even fallen into opprobrium ; and we cannot find a baser term for a 
swindling gambler than to call him “ a Leg.” 

Yet only consider the immense importance of legs! What should we 
be without them? Ask that infinitely poor and miserable person a bed- 
ridden man. To be deprived of the blessed faculty of locomotion at will 
—not to possess that glorious privilege of riding ‘“ Shank’s mare,” or of 
taking the “ Marrowbone stage ;” of bidding defiance to stage coaches, 
carriages, cabs and railway trains; of feeling the firm earth beneath our 
tread ; of footing it over the daisies, or strolling over the velvetty sward, 
or climbing the hill, or descending the valley, or paddling through the 
brook ; to be unable to take a walk, in fact, is to be deprived of nine 
tithes of our pleasures here below, of half our capacity for enjoyment, o 
nearly all our faculty of observation. A man may learn with his legs very 
nearly as much as he can with his eyes; and he learns it more cheerfully, 
more genially, more naturally. It was a true word spoken in jest, that 
named the legs the understandings. A great walker is nearly always a 
contented, happy, and philosophically observant man. The free use of 
his legs makes the penny postman satisfied with his twenty-five shillings 
a-week, reconciles the policeman to his weary night watch, solaces the 
sentinel on his guard ; makes the ploughboy whistle as he follows his 
team, the milkmaid balance her pails merrily, and the peddler carry his 
pack as if it were a pleasure. Legs are a consolation in trouble, and the 
grand remover of spleen, care, and evil humours. The first thing that a 
man does when he is immured in jail is to walk about (if so he be allow- 
ed) his prison yard. If you have been angry with your brother, or if 
your wife has vexed you, or your affairs are in a gloomy case, or your peri- 
odical hatred of the world and those that are in it, come upon you, you 
cannot do better than “ walk it off.” 
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In infancy what intense interest is concentrated upon legs! 

the first endeavors to walk ofa little child with as seneh. if oat we, _— 
and anxiety than its first attempts to speak. We seem to look upon 
articulation as upon one of Nature’s spontaneous good gifts which wil} 
come in its own good time ; but to teach the child the use of its legs, and 
to watch over the proper development of his paces—from the shaky ill- 
balanced toddle to the straight strong step—seem to require all our en- 
ergies and caution and attention. Heavens! what tortures mothers must 
endure, what beroic sacrifices they would submit to, to avert the horrible 
possibility of baby being bandy! However remiss science and erudition 
may have been, the poorer classes appreciate legs. They know of what in- 
finite service those extremities will be to the child—how absolutely indis. 
pensable they will one day become, “in conjunction with the hands as 
bread-winners. They fondle and admire their children’s legs; they re- 
commended them passionately as objects for care and prudence to the 
child-nurses who carry the babies. It is only among this strongly feeling 
class, and not among the apathetic rich, that I have heard such a term ap- 
plied to a child’s extremities as “ his blessed legs.” 

Consider of what huge importance legs are to high as well as low 
Lord Viscount Protocol sitting down on the Treasury Bench, is but a 
mean little man with a broad-rimmed hat pulled over his eyes; but, “ on 
his legs,” he is Cicero in eloquence, Demosthenes in delivery, Grattan in 
force of invective. The due management of the legs is the soul of mili- 
tary discipline: an army that did not keep step would be beaten bya 
Calmuck corporal. Legs carry the hod up ladders, with the mortar that 
cements the stones of our Victoria Tower. The agile use of our legs wil] 
remove us from within the deadly presence of the officer of the Sheriff of 
Middlesex, munished with a warrant for our arrest, and will convey us 
swiftly out of his bailiwick—a process of evasion denominated “ leg bail,’ 

The leg is the most honoured part of the body. It opens the ball with 
queens ; its foot treads the carpet of thrones; without it Edward the 
Third could never have instituted the most honourable order of the gar- 
ter. Do you think the Pope’s Legate is so called because he is /egatus 
sent? No! it is because of his legs clothed in his cardinal’s red stockings, 
What would Louis the Fourteenth have been without the padding on his 
legs and the high heels to his shoes? He would have been Je petit Mo- 
narque. What would monumental brasses and Templars’ tombs be with- 
out the crossed legs of the knights and barons? Could our coats, our 
vests, our continuations, have been fashioned in all ages without the crogs- 
legged tailors? The gravity of the Turk, the wisdom of his beard, the 
splendour of his yataghan, the perfume of his chibouk, and the aroma of 
his coffee, would be as naugit without his papouche-feeted legs folded 
under him on the cushioned divan. 

Passing from honour to dishonour, we must not forget that to punish a 
man’s legs and feet is the most dreadful infliction short of death in the 
East ; and to know the true value~f legs you should be some miserable 
bastinadoed Turkisly or Egyptian wretch crawling on your stomach from 
the court of justice, where the Cadi has just ordered you five hundred 
blows of the bastinado on your feet. The human legs have it in their 
power to confer the most grievous insult to human honour that is known. 
The band can slap, the arm can strike, the head can butt, but it is the leg 
that directs the foot to confer the deadly kick ; and it is a retributory leg 
and foot that steps out the twelve paces when the kick is washed out in 
blood. The legs have it in their power to conduct us to the topmost 
rounds of Ambition’s ladder ; to carry us, at the head of the forlorn hope, 
into the crumbling smoking breach ; with our legs we trample on the 
carcasses of eur enemies ; and scamper over obstacles, and run that race 
of fortune which for all our legs is not always to the swift; with our huge 
legs we “ bestride the narrow world like a Colossus,” and make petty 
men creep under them. 

But, O! our legs often play us sorry tricks. Bad legs, wicked legs, un- 
trustworthy legs, they lead us to sorrow and shame, and danger and 
death. Ensign Whitefellow would have been as brave a young officer as 
ever waved a pair of colours, but for those pusillanimous legs of his, 
which ran away with him so shamefully at the siege of Ticonderago. It 
was Private Swabbins’s knavish legs that caused him to abscond from 
barracks with his regimental necessaries ; it was those same legs that took 
him to a marine-store shop in Back-lane, Chatham, where he sold said ne- 
cessaries ; and what but his legs enticed him to the beer-shop, where he 
spent his ill-gotten earnings? It was his legs that brought him to be 
tried by court-martial, and that conducted him to the military prison at 
Fortclarence. Those that have sinned by their legs suffer by their legs ; 
as the shameful stocks, and the galleries of the French bagnes, and the 
manacled convicts of our dockyards, and the leg-chained street-sweepers 
of the Italian towns can testify. Those likewise, who abuse their legs by 
running about to strange ale-houses, and standing at gin-shop bars, first 
get unsteady on their legs, and then their legs slide away from under 
them, and forsake them utterly, and they fall into the shame of the gutter, 
and the ignominy of the mud. Badly-disposed legs carry otherwise vir- 
tuously minded men into gambling houses, broils and contentions ; they 
lead them in quarrels to interpose, by which they oft-times get an en- 
sanguined nose ; finally, dissipation must have legs, else how would it 
enable its votaries to “run through” their property, and “ outrun the 
constable ?”’ 

The times have been when the legs have not been deemed unwortby of 
performing sacerdotal functions. Many were the choregraphic solemni- 
ties of the old temples of Eleusis and Ephesus and Memphis. The priests 
of Baal had sacerdotal orgies. The witches in Macbeth danced. The Fa- 
kirs of India leap, and the Dervishes of Stamboul whirl on the tips of 
their toes; and there are Hindoo fanatics who hope to go to heaven by 
standing, flamingo-wise, upon one leg. 

How many and what magnificent fortunes have been made by nothing 
but legs? Clad in pink tights, those extremities have gathered millions 
of golden pieces from the opera stage. Say, ye Anatoles, ye Vestrises, 
ye Carlotta Grisis ; ye Taglionis married to Russian princes, ye Cerritos, 
ye Elssters and ye Duvernays, what would you have been without your 
legs? Say ye English and continental managers how often have you 
escaped bankruptcy through the legs of your figurantes and the judicious 
selection of ballets, otherwise “leg pieces.” Captain Barclay walked 
himself into a comfortable annuity ; and I understand that more than 
one professional pedestrian has realized a handsome competency by mov- 
ing their legs a thousand miles in a thousand hours, in the presence of 
thousands of spectators at a shilling a head. 

Setting riches on one side, what numbers of industrious persons there 
are who earn their daily bread by their legs. At the very moment I write 
a company of acrobats are vaulting, leaping, tumbling, climbing, stand- 
ing with their legs on each other’s heads beneath my window. At an 
adjoining exhibition hall, Professor Squadaccini, and his three talented 
sons, nightly tie their legs into knots, and raise them to a level with their 
shoulders for a living. Madame Saqui has supported herself on her legs 
(on the tight-rope) since the days of the first French Revolution. Clowns, 
rope-dancers, tumblers, and mountebanks of every description, would 
starve were it not for their legs. Even the ragged little street Bedouin 
who tumbles cartwheels by the side of your cab as you come from the 
railway station; the brown-faced, ragged, scarlet-jacketed varlet who 
follows the hounds with bare feet ; the Ethiopian Serenaders, who rever- 
berate the tambourines on their knees, their shins, and the soles of their 
feet ; the little Highland-dressed children who dance on the scrap of car- 
pet in the muddy street, all look to their legs, as an auxiliary, if not a 
means, of subsistence. Nay, the piteous cripple of Italian extraction, 
who sits in the truck beside the barrel organ upon which the other exile 
grinds melancholy tunes ; the stunted jack-in-the-water paddling about, 
without legs, in his little canoe ; and the legless beggar on the little plat- 
form on rollers who pushes himself along by means of instruments, some- 
thing between dumb-bells and railway buffers, support themselves inde- 
finitely by their legs ; for passers-by remember sympathisingly that they 
had legs once, and relieve their leglessness with moneys. 

If the heart be the stronghold of vitality, the legs are the outposts of 
life. The legs die first. The outposts are captured before the citadel is 
stormed. Mrs. Quickly put her hand upon poor dying Sir John Falstafl’s 
legs, and they were ‘“‘as cold asa stone.’ We speak of a man likely to 
die, that he will come out of the hquse “feet foremost.” We say of one 
that is dead, that he has “turned his toes up.” No one can mistake o 
dead man’s legs. Put them in fishermen’s boots, swathe them in fifty 
yards of sheeting, and you could not mistake them. Not many days 
since, at my dear old Dumbledowndeary, a man fell from the topmast of 
a Dutch vessel in the river on to the deck. They brought him to the jeity 
in a boat, covering the body with a tarpaulin, while medical assistance 
was sent for. I can see now the cold, gloomy, grey February day; the 
knot of idlers on the jetty, a solitary gull rising from the marshes oppo 
site with dull flapping wings and swaying fitfully in the rising tide be- 
neath, the wounded man lying at full length in the boat, and, standing on 
the thwarts over him, one of his méssmates, a clumsy tallow-faced Dutch- 
man, with a huge fur cap and earrings, who was wringing bis honest tarry 
hands and crying out that he loved him ; all the while the tears trickling 
down his face and pattering sharply, like commencing rain, as they fel! 
on the tarpaulin. But we needed not the verdict of the doctor, to know 
that the man in the boat was dead. None but a dead man could have 
had the legs, stark, stiff, awful, which we saw protruding from the tar- 
paulin as the boat rowed to shore, 
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m not at all a believer in “graphiology,” and have never been 
Rae to send specimens of my hand-writing, accompanied by a certain 
number of postage stamps, to Professor An body. Neither do I hold by 
those theorists who assert that all bald-headed men ill-treat their wives ; 
neither do I swear by those who believe that all red-headed people are 

rites. But I ama believer in the idea that a man’s character can 
be tolerably wgll deciphered from his face ; and I would advise all phy- 
siognomists who are of my opinion, to extend their scrutiny from @ per- 
son's visage to his legs. The advantages to science would be incalcula- 
ble. I have found it of prodigious service to me in my speculations upon 
the characters of mankind. There are as infinite varieties of expression 
in legs a8 in faces, and I wait with impatience for the day when some 
Jearned man shall give to the world an elaborate yew spoon | on all the 
legs he has met with : the long and the short, the thick apd the thin, the 
bandy and the bow, the in-kneed and the out-toed. 

We are told that we can tell a man by the company he keeps; why not 
by the legs that take him into that company ? 





END OF THE SCOTTISH GRIEVANCES. 


The case of Scottish grievances must now be pretty well extinguished. 
On Thursday Lord Eglintoun moved the House of Lords to address Her 
Majesty on three points alleged to involve certain injuries sustained by 
Scotland in her national capacity. To what dimensions this agitation 
has now dwindled will be evident when ye observe that the points in 
question, selected and urged as the strongest that could be discovered, 
concerned nothing but the appointment of a Scottish Secretary of State, 
an augmentation of the number of Scottish representatives, and the re- 

airs of the Palace of Holyrood. What real foundation existed for dis- 
content will be manifest from the fact that an address moved by a Scot- 
tish peer for the removal of Scottish grievances was opposed by four other 
Scottish peers, of whom two were Cabinet Ministers, that in a purely 
Scottish debate the noble’ mover found only one Scottish supporter, and 
that the motion itself, after fair discussion, was vee ig withdrawn. 
Never did a case more completely break down, although the failure, in 
reality, arose less from the emptiness of the arguments themselves than 
from the ridiculous complexion which had been given to the original 
agitation. 

If Lord Eglintoun had brought before the House in an ordinary way a 
proposal for reconsidering the functions of the Lord-Advocate, or redis- 
tributing the duties now accumulated on that officer, the subject might 
have admitted, we think, of some discussion ; nor can there be any rea- 
gon for supposing that it would not have been entertained according to its 
merits. If, again, in the re-arrangement of Parliamentary seats contin- 
gent on a reform bill, his Lordship had put in certain claims for Scotland, 
he might or might not have justified his demands, but there would have 
been no singularity in the attempt, while the repairs of Holyrood Palace 
might have been disposed of with ease, and probably with success, by a 
simple motion judiciously brought forward in either House of Parliament. 
The great mistake of the proceeding consisted in the character with 
which these very commonplace requisitions had been invested. They had 
been described as embodying the relief of high national grievances, and 
were positively supported by a species of “ national association” formed 
for the purpose ; whereas everybody saw that no such views of the case 
could be for a moment sustained. The Prime Minister, himself a Scotch- 
man, said that “ not one of the three points was entitled to the descrip- 
tion of a national grievance.”” The Duke of Argyll was “ satisfied there 
was no grievance to require such an association as that with which the 
noble Earl was connected.”’ The Earl of Panmure “ knew of no Scottish 
grievances which demanded such kind of agitation to redress them.” 
Even the Duke of Montrose, though giving a general support to the mo- 
tion, admitted that “ the grievances were open to the imputation of being 
of a minor nature ;’’ while Lord Campbell, after reasonably confessing 
that “ he had no grounds for complaining of the English,” utterly denied 
the whole presumption on which Lord Kglintoun’s address was based. 
This was what ruined the case. Lord Eglintoun could not separate his 

roposals from the notorious proceedings of an association, which, as the 
Dake of Argyll well remarked, was sure to lead to the exaggeration, and 
therefore to the ridicule, of such matters as really deserved attention. 
His Lordship appears before the country as the representative of an 
amazing delusion, into which the clever right-thinking people of Scotland 
have unaccountably fallen, and*in this capacity it was certsin he could 
experience nothing buat failure. 

e see no reason, however, why the three points thus unluckily mooted 
should not receive all the consideration they may really deserve. It cer- 
tainly appears to us, as we have never denied, that the Lord-Advocate is 
a very hard-worked officer, but with regard to the proposed substitution 
of a Scottish Secretary of State, it was the opinion of Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Panmure, and Lord Campbell—all Scotchmen themselves—that the 
revival of this appointment would be of no public advantage. Neverthe- 
less, the opposite view of the case might possibly have been sustainable if 
it had been steadily promoted, like other proposals, by quiet argument, 
instead of being turned into a point of a new Scottish charter. As to the 
question of representatives, it was certainly amusing, as their Lordships 
did not fail to see, that a nobleman so set against Parliamentary reform 
as to take his fling at the subject even on this very occasion should come 
forward with suggestions for remodelling the whole system of Parliamen- 
tary representation. Scotland is undoubtedly a most deserving country, 
but the Duke of Argyll was correct, we think, in remarking that it would 
be hard to maintain the claims of its counties and boroughs against those 
producible by similar constituencies in England. A far sounder view of 
things, and one infinitely more advantageous to Lord Eglintoun’s friends, 
was that taken by Lord Aberdeen, who observed that “ now-a-days no one 
knew in Parliament who was English and who was Scotch.” 

The whole agitation for the removal of these “ grievances’? was based 
on a totally untenable assumption. The complaints themselves were 
ee brought down to the very small specific residuum produced by 

ord Eglintoun on Thursday, but the resolutions of the Scottish Associa- 
tion proceeded from first to last on the general idea that the provisions of 
the Act of Union between England and Scotland had been infringed or 
neglected to the injury of the smaller country. No assertion could be 
more unwarrantable. It may be very true that certain stipulations em- 
bodied in the act in question are no longer observed, but it is not true 
that they have been disregarded in any spirit hostile to Scottish rights. 
On the contrary, as speaker after speaker remarked, these changes had 
been couceived in the interests of the Scottish people themselves, and 
generally adopted with the concurrence of the Scottish representatives, 
Lord Campbell even professed himself “bold enough to say that there 
was not one single instance in which the Articles of Union had been in- 
terfered with in which it had not been for the manifest advantage of the 
people of Scotland, and with the almost universal consent of that coun- 
try.” Yet, if this was the case, and Lord Eglintoun did not attempt a 
contradiction, how utterly misplaced must have been any “ national agi- 
= even supposing that certain arrangements might admit or require 
reform. 

Lord Panmure struck an old chord when he observed, that “he thought 
the less]they drew attention to the position of Scotland and Scotchmen the 
better it would be for that country, which had enjoyed its share of the 
loaves and fishes.” We are sincerely rejoiced to think that many readers 
in the present day will be unable even to comprehend this allusion. A 
century has not yet elapsed since the whole of England was furious 
against Scotland and Scotchmen for appropriating, as was alleged, an ex- 
cessive share of British blessings. Now, we are, happily, in a different 
temper, and, though the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the Governor- 
General of India, and the Ex-(not yet) Governor-General of Canada are 
all Scotchmen, and though Scotchmen carry off a fair numerical propor- 
tion of these prizes of the empire, we recognize in these facts nothing but 
the success inseparable from industry, ability and determination. The 
only mistake is, that a nation thus deservedly rewarded should have been 
actually induced to conceive itself wronged, and to complain of injuries 
from a political measure which has yielded them such unexampled advan- 
tages.-- Times, April 8th. 
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A WORD WITH LAW REFORMERS. 


_ Itisa strange peculiarity about great reformers that they can never be 
oa to admire—seldom to acquiesce in—any reforms but those of 

eir own introduction. Reformers abhor each other with an abhorrence 
os than that which exists in the case of rival actors, rival barristers, 
aaa unmarried ladies of a certain standing in life. There is Lord 
clal 4 am, ae ; pete if that noble and learned Lord has any espe- 
peek “or to jo be miration of his fellow-subjects, it is derived from the 
en ec “edb ~ career asa law reformer. There is no man more con- 
a An . attendance _— the proceedings of the Law Reform Society. 
es Moet lt cree Massed ecclesiastical law, Chancery law—what 
Love A. J H spre — om at one time or another, felt the benefit of 
we — am or en @ What blot has he not hit? What abuse has 
ain ty) ee. How infinite, Sweeping, and wholesale are the 
sae on w “4 ry a proposed! How simple a matter would litigation 
7 soome ba the noble and learned Lord been permitted to have his 

nway! It is, however, nota little astonishing that he should denounce 


any measure of reform which may have been proposed by another man 
with as great virulence as though it had been an old and long established 
abuse. Take the instance of the County Courts. Why should Lord 
Brougham come forward, in season and out of season, to cover these tri- 
bunals with obloquy and abuse? It is intelligible enough that the Pun- 
dits of special pleading should be prepared, at any given moment, to 
cast dirt at an institution which, if it be founded on just principles, is a 
standing reproach to the occupation of their past lives. It cannot be an 
agreeable thing to a man who, for the most valuable years of his life, has 
devoted every energy of his mind to that engaging science, to find in his 
old age that the voice of the world is against him. We can understand 
therefore that the old judges should adhere to the old system. They in- 
vented it—they fostered it up to maturity—they carried it out to its ex- 
treme lengths ; and would not wish to see it cast to the four winds as a 
mere encumbrance and stumblingblock in the way of justice. But what 
has Lord Brougham to do with such men? He is certainly not a techni- 
cal lawyer, but, despite all his vagaries and eccentricities, something far 
better. It is therefore with regret that we see him come forward at the 
twelfth hour to fight the battles of men against whom he has been contend- 
ing throughout the whole of his own life. Lord Brougham’s picture or 
bust might with reasonable fairness be set up in the vestibule of every 
County Court. If he did not actually bring in the bill, Lord Brougham 
paved the way. We should have looked to see the noble Lord as the pa- 
tron and friend of the younger system—-not as the Devil’s advocate of the 
losing side. This, however, is not Lord Brougham’s view of the case. 

The great ex-law reformer has amused his leisure of late with raking 
up a few cases of excessive costs upon cases tried in the County Courts. 
That such things may be we fully grant. On the other hand, there will 
be few persons bold enough to deny that the costs of proceedings in the 
superior courts under the old system were so intolerable and extortionate 
as to amount virtually to a denial of public justice. Whether this was 
the result of fees actually paid inte court, or of fees exacted by attorneys 
or councils, matters not. How much would it cost in an average case to 
recover a debt of £20 now-a-days in a County Court? How much would 
it have cost to recover it in a superior court ten years ago? It may, 
moreover, with perfect truth be said, that whatever improvement has 
taken place in the superior courts of late years has been entirely owing to 
the pressure put upon them from the County Courts. Had they retained 
their old evil customs, while the County Courts had gradually been suffer- 
ed to make their way, a day would have come when the superior courts 
might have been let to the first mountebank for a series of public enter- 
tainments. Even so, we have not stated the case in anything like its full 
force. The County Courts are a self-supporting institution, while the 
heavy expenses attending the superior courts are charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. The County Courts do not cost the public, as such, one six- 
pence. The litigants, or rather those of the litigants who are proved to 
be in the wrong, are called upon to pay for their denial of justice ; and 
what principle can be fairer? Why should the public pay because Cap- 
tain Fleece and Mr. Fitzdrag endeavour to bilk their creditors? By all 
means let those gentlemen contribute their quota to the support of the 
tribunals which have enforced the just rights of their creditors. 

We do not now seek to establish the general principle that the evildoer, 
rather than the innocent public should be compelled to support our law 
courts, although much might be said in its favour. Thus much, however, 
must be evident in the case ofsmall tribunals which are called upon daily 
to adjudicate upon causes in which only a trifling amount is involved. Un- 
less there were some obstacle in the shape of costs, fictitious claims for 
small amounts would be constantly set up on mere speculation. Many 
persons would not be at the pains or risk of resisting such claims, but 
would rather free themselves from embarrassment by acquiescing at once 
in the injustice. Now, by the system of fees, every plaintiff is compelled 
to stake at least a little money upon the justice of hisclaim. Ifhe be in 
the wrong, he must pay the judge for the trouble of deciding against him, 
and for the expenses of his legal education, for the use of the Court-house 
in which he makes his unjust claim, for firing to keep him warm while he 
is uttering his falsehoods, for the stationery upon which judgment against 
him is recorded. There are, we believe, about 70 County Court judges, 
who must be paid ample salaries if we would secure the services of gentle- 
men of high character and learning. Besides these, bailiffs, treasurers, 
clerks, court-rents, &c., must be paid, and it seems not unreasonable that 
those who profit by this admirable legal apparatus shall contribute rate- 
ably to its support. There is, of course, no occasion for making a profit 
out of the institution; if it be really the case that at the present rate of 
fees all expenses are paid, and a large annual balance remains—that would 
be a good reason for reduction. The principle, however, is a sound one. 
The public are satisfied with the County Courts, and we are sorry to find 
Lord Brougham among their opponents.— Times, April 15. 





THE PLEASANTEST WAY TO HEAVEN. 


At a time when there is a good deal of controversy as to the best and 
surest and pleasantest way of getting to Heaven, our readers will thank 
us for informing them, on respectable authority, of one which seems to 
answer these conditions. You have only to shoot some person whose no- 
tions of property or justice have given you inconvenience, and you will 
either satisfy an earthly feeling or secure a heavenly possession—that is, 
you will either escape justice, or be translated to the skies. If your land- 
lord wants his rent, or his bailiff is troublesome,—if a creditor bores you, 
or a magistrate has turned a deaf ear to your pleas or your threats, way- 
lay him and dash out his brains; fire at him as he is alighting from his 
gig on a winter’s evening, or sitting with his wife and children at his fire- 
side, and your salvation is safe. When the lawyer has failed to extricate 
you altogether from the little scrape you have got into, your priest, if 
you are a Papist, your pastor, if you are a Protestant, will then take his 
place, and administer spiritual consolation, or assurance, as it is some- 
times called. It is not for us to dispute the theology of this process. The 
resources of the spiritual pharmacopoeia are beyond our range, and whether 
the drug be alterative, corrective, comforting, or narcotic, perhaps, as sim- 
ple laymen, it is not for us to say when it should or should not be exhibited. 
We may, however, be permitted to point out the obvious fact that this form 
of spiritual treatment puts the Christian religion very much on a level 
with the most degrading and dangerous superstitions, and is at variance 
with the plainest dictates of common sense, and the universal sentiments 
of the wiser and better portion of mankind. Murder is a very heinous 
crime, more heinous by a good deal than robbery—itself bad enough ; 
and it is rather remarkable that, in the awful event yesterday (good 
Friday) commemorated by our Church, our Saviour was crucified between 
two thieves, but instead of a murderer, who got off by favour of a besotted 
mob, at the instigation of the formal and hypocritical Pharisees. It is true 
one of the thieves was saved, but then he was a penitent thief, and peni- 
tent for the crime of thieving. There are theologians, however, in this age 
as in that, who seem to think a man very little the worse for bespattering 
the highway with the blood and brains of an improving landlord or a con- 
scientious magistrate, or, in fact, for any remarkable crime ; though of 
course, now as of old, the flavour of all crime is considerably improved by 
a smack of sedition. J 

We are not going to repeat the horrid particulars of the Bateson 
murder. The gentleman was a magistrate, and the three misecrants, 
Bryan Grant, Neal Quin, and Patrick Coomey, who murdered him were 
Ribandmen, and, of course, had the connivance and sympathy of the peo- 
ple. Justice overtook them at last, and the account.of their execution 
appeared in our paper of last Thursday. They are called “ unfortunate 
men ;”’ they were found out and hung, which in Ireland is a great misad- 
venture ; but, when one proceeds with the narrative, one does not see why 
they should not have been called “ fortunate men ;” at least, they seem to 
have felt so themselves. With one single exception, we are told, there 
was not the slightest exhibition of grief, either on their part or on the part 
of their friends, during the numerous interviews that passed between them. 
Quin parted from his newly-married wife the evening before the execution 
with the utmost apparent indifference to the event of the next morning.— 
On that morning they partook largely of an excellent breakfast ; two of 
them were found smoking, and all three raffians appeared ‘to be in the best 
of spirits. Some of the spectators admitted to the prison yard having 
such want of tact as to condole with them on their situation, Quin and 
Coomey both replied in the strongest terms that, “ thanks to the attention 
which had been paid to them by their clergymen, they were ready to meet 
their God.”” Coomey had “ never felt so happy as he did at that moment, 
with the confidence before him, in a brief time, of meeting his Saviour.” 
Quin, with an inkling of sense, derived probably from the recollection of 
his former backslidings, said that “if a reprieve should come he would not 
accept it, as he should never be better prepared to die than he was at that 
time.’ Even another murder would hardly get him up to the mark.— 





“ They both expressed their forgiveness of their prosecutors.” This is 
pleasant ; and, if the friends of Messrs. Grant, Quin, and Coomey would 
join in the act of forgiveness, we have no doubt that the prosecutors would 
appreciate it still more. 

On the narrators leaving, “ the unfortunate men” shook each of the 
party warmly by the hand, and expressed a hope that, when he was about 





to die, he would be as fully prepared for it as they then were themselves. 
As this exact amount of preparation is not to be obtained except by the 
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general massacre of landlords and magistrates, we cannot participate im 
this hope. “Throughout the entire conversation Gonnt sad 

spoke with a spirit and freedom which was perfectly astonishing, looking 
at their approaching end as a merchant might be eu to do on en- 
tering on a prosperous enterprise, which would reap for him t and 
glorious results.” Well, on the hypothesis of their spiritual advisers, it 
was a capital spec. The way to Seen our old nursery books, the Bi- 
ble among them, used to tell us, was narrow, thorny, , and steep. 
Excepting that it is just such a bit of road you would select for waylay- 
ing your landlord, this is nolonger the case. We have now a Royal road, 
or rather a railroad to Heaven, and that is the free indulgence of the very 
worst passion that happens to possess you. Shoot the man you most 
hate, or commit some other outrage more congenial to your temper, and 
then, in the hands of your priest, you are sure of Heaven. As the hour 
approached the murderers were still more elated with the sense of their 
position. They were no yy content to be compared with the thieves 
on the cross—nothing but a higher parallel would suffice. The Sub-She- 
riff having unguardedly expressed himself sorry to see three men in their 
position, “ Sorry?” said one of them in a tone of surprise, “ why, it is 
glad you should be, Sir!” He then asked if they had any statement to 
make to him in relation to the offence for which they were to die? “No,?? 
said Coomey, “ our Saviour said nothing when he was executed.”’ 

After this hideous climax of blasphemy it is scarcely worth while to 
ursue the disgusting narrative. When a scoundrel alleges the meek si- 
ence of our Saviour as a reason for not confessing an atrocious murder, 

one stops to ask whereabouts in the civilized world such a thing has taken 
place in the regular course of things, and under the ministration of an 
authorized clergy? That the whole was the natural result of those minis- 
trations seems too likely from the parting address of the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
—‘* Remember the penitent thief on the cross. In one moment you'll be 
in Heaven. You have eternal happiness within your reach.” Louis 
XVI. and our own Charles I. were not addressed in more assuring terms by 
men who sincerely regarded them as saints and martyrs. But is itreally 
the doctrine of our churches that a murderer may obtain his passport to 
the skies by a private arrangement with his priest, without making the 
smallest amends for his crime? Even the poorest and most ignorant 
murderer may make some amends by public confession, and by a suitable 
display of contrition for the act. Ifa man shows such a thorough change 
of heart and mind that we may reasonably hope he would not return te 
his crimes if set at liberty, then, and on that ground, we may also hum 
hope that he will be saved from the proper consequences of bis crime, 

of his previous career, in a future world. To believe even that much is 
no easy demand on one’s faith, for we have to suppose a special act of 
grace transforming a poor sensual, sottish, vindictive wretch into a being 
capable only of the highest affections and enjoyments. But when we are 
further called on to believe that a creature of this description is to be thus 
glorified without any real sorrow for his crimes, any actual disgust at his 
former life, and any proof of a resolution to change, then we can’t help 
feeling that it is our credulity rather than our faith that is appealed to. 
Further, what is the use of prisons, of executions, or of punishments of 
any kind, if the convict is always to be told, and held up to the world, as 
a saint on the threshold of Heaven—nay, more, in the position of our Sa- 
viour on the cross? If the way to heaven is murder, backed up with a 
sufficient amount of indifference, and with a jaunty little message of for- 
giveness to one’s prosecutors, why not teach the new way of life more di- 
rectly, and somewhat earlier in the peasant’scareer? Let us have Thug- 
gee at once, with its worship, its priests, and its temples. A scrupulous 
morality is a very uncomfortable thing ; paralyzing the strong, fetter- 
ing the flight of genius, filling the memory with bitter recollections, and 
haunting the death-bed itself. Everybody knows how painful the specta- 
cle which good men have occasionally presented at the last closing scene. 
The clergy of Ireland, and some of this country, appear to manage things 
better. For those who like it and believe it they offer the palm of a mar- 
tyr and the crown of a saint, in return for a life of vicious indulgence and 
stolid indifference.— Times, April 16. 
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THE MANCHESTER WILL CASE. 


The dispute concerning the validity of the will of the late Duchess of 
Manchester is at last settled. For four days, Mr. Baron Parke and a 
special jury suffered from the outpouring of a monstrous quantity of elo- 
quence, from the reading of a prodigious mass of letters and marriage 
settlements, and from the most long-winded examination and cross-exa- 
mination of a multitude of witnesses. On the part of the Duke, who was 
the plaintiff, and desirous of establishing the will, Sir Frederick Thesiger 
inundated the Court with an opening and a final deluge of plausible 
words, which lasted in the aggregate for about seven hours. On the other 
side, the Attorney-General occupied four hours and a-half in building w 
a vast e@ifice of bathos, illuminated by melodramatic corruscations tha 
would have conciliated the “gods” at the Victoria, or propitiated the 
deities favourable to the declamatory exhibitions of the “ great tragedian” 
Mr. Brooke. The suffertng jury were invited by one party to regard the 
Duke as a perfect model of innocence, suffering from the venom of a most 
malignant old grandmother, dexterously applied to every tender portion 
of his organism by a crafty and sanctimonious lawyer, who was repre- 
sented as the evil genius of the illustrious house, and in support of these 
views Sir Frederick exhausted his repertory of rhetoric, and wreathed his 
peculiar countenance with Pecksniffian smiles. The otber party, through 
their spokesman, Sir Alexander Cockburn, depicted this same grand- 
mother, not as a fierce and terrible ogress, but as the model and benignant 
parent of the fairy tale—apon her they lavished. their choicest colours, 
while according to their story the duke was a paragon of wickedness— 
cold, treacherous, and selfish—sending .his wife’s family out of the house 
in the last hours of her sickness, in order that he might obtain from her, 
by undue influence and in a clandestine manner, a will, by which her ex- 
tensive property was placed at his absolute disposal, under a moral obli- 
gation to apply it for the benefit of his children, whieh they alleged he 
basely violated by making it over to the offspring of a second marriage 
that he contracted after her death. 

Nearly three days and a-half, out of the four during which the trial 
dragged its slow length along, were expended in the most laborious and 
cumbersome attempts to damage the reputation of the chief actors in the 
scene, but the final result relieved the Duke—who did not look like a 
“cruel parient,’’ but on the contrary, like a good-natured and straight- 
forward country gentleman—from the imputations so freely cast upon his 
conduct ; while the old ogress of a grandmother appeared to be a gene- 
rous, kind, charitable old lady, able to read small print at the age of 
eighty, without the aid of spectacles—perhaps a little too fond of power 
and over-meddlesome, and unquestionably possessed of conversational 
—— that might be regarded with a mixture of wonderment and 
alarm. 

Nothing came out to show that the Duke had departed from the spirit 
of his deceased wife’s instructions ; nor, on the other hand, did the pro- 
ceedings of his opponents appear to be dictated by improper motives. In 
fact, four days’ mutual recrimination left the jury pretty much where they 
were before ; and probably, if the whole truth were known, the affair 
would have the aspect of what is vulgarly called a “ family row,” in 
which, although the combatants might be very angry and call each other 
hard names, no prudent bystander would allow his judgment to be biassed 
by such pret = wrath. 

Stripped of all extraneous matter, the question was very simple. Th 
Duke and Duchess lived happily iagniher, aad she manifested the taataas 
confidence in him. The dukedom was poor, being only worth about 
£10,000 a-year ; but the Duchess brought considerable property to her 
husband, who had by their marriage settlement a life interest in her 
estates, and their descendants would ultimately receive from her family 
about £26,000 a-year, the chief part of which she wished to go with the 
title. The sons were troublesome—not an uncommon event in 
families—and their — suffered from that abbreviation of cash which 
is not altogether unknown in the upper ranks of life. The behaviour of 
the sons made the Duchess desirous that they should not become, by means 
of her property, independent of their father ; and, when in a perfectly 
sound state of mind, she declared her wish to cancel a former will and 
trust everything to her husband, whom she declared to be a “ true man if 
ever there was one.” No great while after this she became dangerously 
ill, and her mind was decidedly affected to such an extent that it never 
recovered its power, although it had unquestionably frequent lucid inter- 
vals. In one of these she reiterated her wish to make a new will, and one 
being prepared she executed it with a distinct knowledge of the nature of 
the act, and to all appearance with a recollection of the determination 
which she had arrived at when in a state of mental health, and to which 
she was thus giving effect. 

It did not appear that much pains were taken to ascertain her power of 
comprehending the full nature of the step she was taking, and if she had 
not previously made up her mind as to the course she desired to pursue, 
it would probably have been impossible to have convinced a jury that the 
will was valid. The law as laid down by Mr. Baron Parke reduced the 
question at issue to a very small compass. It was sufficient, said the 
learned judge, that she should have been conscious that she was giving 
effect to a conclusion arrived at when she was unquestionably able to un- 
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derstand all the bearings of the case, 
the time of making the will have been able to go 
process by which such conclusion was reached. This amount of capacity 
was clearly proved, and the circumstances of the family did not appear to 
have changed so as to make her previous decision inapplicable to the state 
of things which existed when the will was made. 

Thus ended a case which has excited unusual interest, and will probably 
give rise to considerable diversity of opinion ; but, however this may be, 
an attentive perusal of the evidence will convince any one of ordinary 
judgment that no ground has appeared for the aspersions thrown upon the 
characters of any of the parties to the suit— London Atlas, April 8. 
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A BIT OF PLAIN SPEAKING AT BERLIN. 


On occasion of a Bill for a new loan being presented, (on the 8th ult.,) 
to the Second Prussian Chamber by the Ministry, Herr Von Vincke, an 
independent member, plucked up courage and told the Chamber a few 
truths. They are thus reported by the London press. 


The question has its pleasant side, for a grave political question is dis- 
cussed with this Chamber, whose right to meddle with politics, properly 
so called, has always been contested. It is irae that there are peremptory 
reasons for this. (Hilarity.) In recurring te the Menschikoff mission, 
the orator proved that the religious question in Turkey was only the pre- 
text, as it was formerly in Poland, where Catherine II. supported the dis- 
sentients in order to obtain the division. The revelations of the Anglo- 
Russian correspondence have proved to all the world that the position is 
identical. It has been said that the character of the Emperor of Russia 
ought to inspire us with confidence. Gentlemen, I have the greatest es- 
teem for the character of that monarch. It is not true that he has acted 
with perfidy. He has always said what he wished, and he has carried what 
he wished into execution. He addressed himself to England, whom he 

ted more. Since his accession to the throne he has neither been 
deterred by romantic sentiments nor by the ties of relationship. (Sensa- 
tion.) He has only been actuated by the consideration of the greatness 
and the power of his country. He has thus distinguished himself among 
his peers. (Renewed sensation.) He wants to possess the keys of his 
house, as Peter the Great expressed it. No blame can be attached to him 
for this, according to Russian notions. But we, gentlemen, I think, have 
to consider our interests in a Prussian point of view. (Loud applause) 
If Russia hold the keys of her house, if she has taken possessions of the 
Sound and the apt she is not to do so with impunity, and you are 
directly interested in opposing her. Ifyou are a Power of Europe, you 
ought to oppose these projects to the uttermost; if you are not, there is 
the greater reason to attack yourself to those who will defend your weak- 
ness. (Prolonged sensation.) For, gentlemen, who does not see that, in 
connexion with the most important European interests, interests peculiar- 
ly Prussian are identified? Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. 
ussia is the most powerful neighbour of Prussia, and her territory touches 
upon ours. Russia has long coveted our eastern possessions. In the mean- 
time, she cuts off the sources of our commerce. Russia was against usin 
the war of seven years. In 1813 she wanted the oath of allegiance to be 
taken to her in the eastern provinces. 1850 she threatened us with 
war. It is known that an influential party in Russia wants to have the 
Vistula for frontier. Remember the saying of Frederick the Great— If 
the Russians get to Constantinople, ina week afterwards they will be at 
Konigsberg,’ (Great sensation. Applause.) The ties of relationship are 
talked of, but I have too high an idea of our monarch to admit that he 
can sacrifice the interests of the country to considerations which have 
never impeded the Emperor of Russia. Religion is introduced by com- 
paring the Czar to Godfrey de Bouillon, and the present war with the 
rusades. That might have a certain weight with the credulous before the 
revelations of the Anglo-Russian correspondence ; but now all the world 
knows that the only point in question is the succession of the “ sick man,” 
(Shouts of laughter and applause.) 

Besides, gentlemen, who is ignorant of the persecutions to which Dis- 
senters and the Catholic and Evangelical religion in Russia are the ob- 
ject? Imprisonment and Siberia await the Christian missionaries. It is 
the most cruel intolerance formed into a system. The Czar has merged 
into the Emperor, and the Russian Church is the bureaucracy of souls. 
(Prol sensation.) Others have placed Russia in opposition to Re- 
volution, while it is she herself who has always excited revolution in 
neighbouring countries—in Poland, in Sweden, as at this moment in Tur- 
key. Besides, Russia has had Her own revolutions. In order to consti- 
tute a revolution, it is not necessary that kings should be killed in open 
day or by the guillotine. To represent Russia as the natural bulwark 

revolution is toadopta sophistry ofthe specific party. (A laugh.) 

It is not the inspiration of good sense. 
ussia has been called the most ancient ally of Prussia. That is not so 
We have more ancient alliances with England, with France, and with Tur- 
key herself. And how has this ancient ally treated us? In 1807 Mf pro- 
fited by our misfortunes to appropriate to himself a province. In1815 he 
prevented Alsatia from being again united to Germany. In 1829 he 
wished to give the Bourbons the right bank of the Rhine, and to obtain 
Constantinople in exchange. In 1850 he tried to induce England to de- 
clare war against us, and if England, fall of honour as at present, refused 
to do so, it was not the fault of our ancient ally (applause), who, in the 
revealed correspondence, did not even mention Prussia. And then, gen- 
tlemen, can we forget the conferences of Warsaw, which broke the heart 
of the man (the Count von Brandenburg), whose place is occupied by the 
resent President of the Council? (Deep sensation.) The true policy of 
russia, therefore, ought,to tend to emancipate us from Russia. If the 
Government, before Russia crossed the Pruth, had declared against her, 
we should have had peace at this moment. Protocols are no longer of 
use, A great Power ought to co-operate in the execution of that which 
she considers to be based upon right. Instead of this, Prussia makes her- 
self the Postman of Europe (continued laughter), carries propositions of 
peace right and left, asks Austria what she intends to do, and finishes by 
guaranteeing to that Power her Italian possessions by prolonging the 
treaty of the 15th of May, 1851. The State of Frederick can do without 
Austrian direction. (Hear.) However, I think that at this moment the 
interests of Prussia and Austria are identical; and it is a matter of con- 
gratalation that the magnanimous Emperor of Austria hasat last resolved 
to draw the sword. The Prussian Government, while opposing neutra- 
lity, is in fact in that position, and exposes the country to impotence. 
France and England cannot, in the long run, recognize Prussian neutra- 
lity. The end ofit will be to drag us into a war with those two Powers. 
and, supposing it to be successful, it will = turn to the profit of Rus- 
sia, who, in spite of that, will never forgive the want of sympathy exhi- 

bited by this country towards her. 

The orator then discussed the question of credit, and reviewed the past 
conduct of the Government, the union of 1849 and Schleswick-Holstein. 
We see always the same men at the head of affairs; and who can give a 
guarantee against a change of cabinet? I cannot vote the thirty millions 
by oe = shall be bound by a formal treaty to the Western Powers. 

pplause. 


_————— 


THE BALTIC FLEET. 


It is necessary, in estimating the destructive ability of this monster 
fleet, to demonstrate its resistless force .! some other means than a bare 
enumeration of ships, men, and guns. The new agent which it carries 
gives an unknown, but at least a terrible efficiency to its thousands of 
“ hearts of oak,” as well as its thousands of heavy guns. The evolutions 
of this squadron should not be compared with the performance of an pre- 
vious fleet, as it is not dependent upon the caprice of the winds. Adm. 


pas wd will be enabled to assert his own free will and control over the 


ons of his ships. He is now monarch of the deep, and really “rules 
the waves.” 


offering battle to his human foe or declining to 
expedient ; and a victory over the Russian in his canvas fleet seems a ne- 


His ascendancy over the elements ang him the power of 


ght, as he thinks most 


cessary consequence. For he can plant, wherever a ship can float, when 
he likes and how he likes, any number of his tesenindent Vetterian” 

Imagine the effect of the broadside of the “Iron Duke,” throwing its 
ton of metal into another ship of war under canvas. Let us say, for in- 
stance that the great three-decker can throw six broadsides in four mi- 
nutes, or, in other words, that she can hurl six tons of iron shot in four 
minutes A a pres point in that brief space of time. Itis evident that, 
if flesh and blood can be found to stand this sort of smashing, we know of 
no frames of wood and iron that can ; and, as the “screw” can worm her- 
self into any position most favourable for attack, every shot would tell, 
and the work of destruction must be done in a few minutes. There will 
be, as there always has been, great scope for personal daring, and much 
will depend upon physical superiority and courage ; but the days of the 
old tacticians are past, and weight of metal and good gunnery will, for 
the future, be the real agents to bring matters to a sharper and more de- 
cisive conclusion. 

The power of bringing an enemy to close quarters, and avoiding long 





chases, is one of the greatest advantages a “ screw’? flect possesses, and is, | 
moreover, well adapted to our peculiar bull-dog mode of fighting. Long 


shots and long chases are.“ Jack’s” abomination ; he is at home when the 
fight is warm, sharp, and severe. But while estimating the probable con- 
sequences of the next naval encounter, we must not blind ourselves to the 
fact that our “screws” are, up to this time, not only a novelty in war, but 
an experiment; they have not yet, earned their“ spurs.” But that steam 
will prove itself a giant in war, as it has done in peace, no one doubts, 
and that rapidly, too, for the strides of this colossus bring within the 
compass of a life the most startling contrasts. Only 47 years ago a crowd 
of gaping idlers met upon the quay at New York to jest and ridicule the 
madcap who had wasted his time and capital in constructing an engine to 
propel a vessel against the current of the Hudson. It was considered a 
great marvel that the little craft moved away from the quay, and con- 
tempt was changed into astonishment when the New Yorkers beheld the 
first trembling steps of the infant giant upon their waters. Since then, 
under the fostering care of science, steam has all but deprived the ocean 
of its perils, and now the dearest interests of Western civilization are in- 
—_ to the efficacy this motive power has given to our line-of-battle- 
ships. 

Without being alarmists, nay, in the full confidence and belief of certain 
triumph, we must not overlook the possible mischance that the first se- 
vere sea fight may demonstrate the weakness of our “ screws,” as at 
present constructed. It has not escaped the sagacity of naval engineers, 
that their sterns are much weakened by the loss of the “dead wood” 
taken away to allow for the working of the fan, and that an unlucky shot 
in this tender part may lay one of these bulwarks, a mere hulk, at the 
mercy of the foe ; and the machinery which has been found to be out of 
order and “ whimsical” when being tested in the calm waters of the 
“ measured mile” in Stokes Bay, may be as liable to fail us in the shock 
of battle and in the hurry of chase or reireat. It is quite as well, then, 
that the second division of the Baltic fleet will add a few sturdy liners, 
depending upon canvas alune, under the flutter of which our gallant 
tars have been accustomed to conquer. : 

There is sound policy, therefore, in a transition state like the present, 
from canvas to steam, in being armed at all points. But the comparative 
efficacy of the two classes of ships, “ screws” and canvas,” will very soon 
be put to the test, for the admiral who commands the Baltic fleet is as 
ready at coming to blows as most men. In the confined sea in which the 
Russians lurk the squadrons must soon furnish us with the terrible sta- 
tistics of the game of war, played out with 68-pounders. Let us hope 
for the sake of peace, that the foe will give us an early opportunity of con- 
vincing him, as well as our own Doves, that the money expended upon 
our “‘screws”’ has been judiciously invested. 

An “old man-o’-war’s-man’s parting salute to the fleet would be im- 
perfect without an allusion to the difference between the tonnage and ar- 
mament of our “ screws” and the best ships of the last war. The art of 
destruction has kept pace with the rest of the sciences. It was the first to 
blossom of all the branches of the tree of knowledge, and whether we re- 
cognize its fruit as sprouting from the club of Cain, or in the desolating 
havoc of “ grape, canister, and shell,” it is still teaching us a significant 
lesson. If we compare two ships, the one built in 1800, of 104 guns, and 
the other in 1850, of 91 guns—-the first a three-decker, and the last a two 
decker--we shall find that the schoolmaster has been abroad in our dock- 
yards and foundries, and that the heaviest shot we won our sovereignty 
of the seas with are mere toys compared with those now in use. 

A British ship of 104 guns of the year 1805 was armed as follows :-—-28 
long 32-pounders on the lower deck ; 30 18-pounders on the middle deck ; 
30 12-pounders on the main deck ; 8 12-pounders on the quarter deck ; 2 
12- pounders on the forecastle ; and 6 18-pounder carronades on the poop 
—broadside force, 1,012Ib. 

Contrast this ship’s power (and she played a most conspicuous part at 
Trafalgar) with any of our modern “screws.” Take the 4gamemnon, 
91 guns, as a familiar example. Her armament consists of 30 68-pound- 
ers, and 59 32-pounders, besides 1 10-inch pivot-gun, and 1 8-inch ditto 
on her upper deck. Both of these pivot guns throw 68-pounder ball. This 
ship’s force can be known to an ounce, and, as she is one of a nu- 
merous class now in the navy, we may congratulate the nation in having 
at this period such a fleet of “ persuaders,” as these fine vessels must 
prove to be, whenever their weighty arguments are brought to bear upon 
the Eastern or any other vexed question. Thus her 32 68-pounders, 
which include her two pivot guns, will throw 2,176lb. of shot, and 
her 59 32-pounders will throw 1,888lb, making a grand total of 4,064]b. 
for her entire armament, or 2,032lb., or nearly one ton of metal as 
her broadside force. These figures may not be exactly correct, as 68- 
pound shot are “cored,” or partially hoilow; but the loss in weight is 
more than compensated as a destructive missfle by the extra size of the 
ball. So that, after making an allowance, we find that our “ screws” are 
no niggards with their shots, but that they throw an excess of 1,000Ib, of 
iron at every broadside over one of Nelson’s best ships of 104 guns. When, 
in addition to this startling disparity in the destructive force of the ships 
of the two epochs, it is remembered that the modern ninety possesses a 
motive power in the screw that renders her terrific batteries doubly effect- 
ive, we can form a rough idea of the resistless power now concentrated in 
ships of war of the 4gamemnon class. 

The work cut out for Sir Charles Napier is said to comprehend an at- 
tack upon Riga. The capture of the “frozen up” Russian ships at Revel 
—-the bombarding of Sweaborg—-and even the destruction of the “ sub- 
marine”’ fortress of Cronstadt is hinted at, but these are all conjectures, 
and it is better to let events speak for themselves. We must not forget 
that the ports in the Baltic are most of them “ bar’ harbours, over which 
heavy ships cannot pass ; consequently the duty our blue jackets will have 
to perform assumes a different aspect when this fact is known. No one 
doubts the determined gallantry of Admirals Napier, Corry, and Chads : 
wherever their ships can go, they will take them; but if the Russians 
skulk under their guns at Cronstadt, it must be left to the judgment of 
the Admiral to determine the propriety of attacking them under such cir- 
cumstances, 

With respect to the foe which he will have to contend with in the tideless 
waters of the Baltic very little is known. The Russian fleet is numerous, 
and said to be a “ hobby” of the Emperor. Hitherto its enterprises have 
been confined to making voyages of discovery to Riga and Revel, and an 
occasional cruise to the waters of Copenhagen. The tactics learnt in a 
short summer’s cruise in an internal tideless sea cannot be equal to those 


acquired in the broad oceans navigated by our mariners. The Baltic has 


its own peculiar dangers, no doubt ; one of which is ice, hitherto the most 
formidable enemy the Russian fleet has had to contend with. It will now 
bave to stand the fire of the united navies of the two greatest Powers in 
the world.— Bentley’s Miscellany, April. 


~~. 


THE LOO CHOO ISLANDS, AND THE AMERICAN SQUADRON. 


Extracts from a letter of an officer on board Com. Perry’s flag ship to 
* vaca in Washington, Dated Napa Keang, Great Loo Choo, Feb. 3, 

“ We left Hong Kong on the 14th ult., in company with the Powhatan, 
Mississippi, Southampton, and Lexington ; the Macedonian, Vandalia, 
and Supply having preceded us. On arrival here we found them all safe. 
We were shortly after joined by the Southampton and Lexington, the 
having been towed most of the way. These three storeships brought eac 
about four hundred tons of coal, with supplies and provisions and stores, 
so that we now have six months’ supplies with us, which will enable us to 
remain long enough on the coast of Japan to give a fair test to the experi- 
ment we have undertaken of bringing the authorities of that country into 
some sort of intercourse with us. 

“ With the people of this island we are getting along swimmingly ; every 
day brings about some new concession from them, which, six months ago, 
would not have been thought of. 

“To-day we visited the Regent at the royal palace in the city of Shui, 
about three miles from Napa, accompanied by an escort of two companies 
of marines, three bands, and about forty officers, as by this sort of show 
the people of these countries are more readily influenced. We first visited 
the Regent at the palace, and from thence went to the City Hall, where a 

nd entertainment was served to the whole party. On leaving, the 
ommodore invited the Regent and authorities to an entertainment on 
board the flag-ship, to come off on our return from Japan. They have 
already dined with him, but we intend on returning to give them a sort 
of dramatic show to be gotten up by the crew. 

“You cannot, or rather it would be difficult for you, to imagine the 
beauties of this island, with respect to the charming scenery and its mar- 
vellous perfection of cultivation ; its ancient bridges, paved roads, canals, 
dilapidated works of defence, &c. There are five palaces in the city 


acres, with massive walls quite equal to many of the old castles of Europe. 


“The island contains a population of one hundred and fifty or two | 
hundred thousands souls, and we have as much controul of it and the | 


authorities and people as if it were a conquered country ; and, what is 
singular, not an unfriendly act or an instance of coercion has occurred in 
bringing these things about. We have explored the whole interior of the 
island and surveyed the entire coast. The people, wherever our parties 
go, attend upon them and supply them with lodgings and provisions. At 


first they would receive no compensation, but the Commodore insisted | 





that nothing should be accepted unless it was paid for, 
ree difficulty in ~s yo 

“You are aware that it is an Eastern practice to exchange prese 
all occasions of public visits. These must be given and sed por mane 
can be no intercouse, or rather no interchange of visits. Consequent} 
the Commodore sent his presents a day or two ago, and to-day every off 
cer received a trifling present from the Regent, which had to be received 
or the whole harmony of the visit would have been destroyed. These pre- 
sents from the Lew Chewans are of emall value, such as fans, tobacco 
pipes, &c, Our presents to them have been more substantial, the State 

epartment having provided very liberally in this respect. 

“ Hitherto our whaling ships have never dared to enter the ports of this 
island ; and now they can do so with perfect safety, and be furnished with 
supplies at fair prices. 

“As an evidence of the confidence we have in their peaceful intentions 
we shall Jeave a party on the island in charge of a depot of coal, establish- 
ed here this very day. The Regent has promised to take good care of them 
during our absence. 

“ The island has been ruled over for nearly a thousand years by a line 
of kings. The present heir to the throne being a minor, (thirteen years 
old) the kingdom is governed by a Regent, who has to assist him three 
counsellors. It is a dependency of Japan and sends annually to that em- 
pire a large amount in taxes. 

“We sail in three days for Jeddo Bay, the Macedonian, Vandalia, 
Southampton and Lexington having alredy gone. The Supply has just 
discharged her coal into the three steamers, and will sail in a day or two 
for Shanghae for another cargo, to join us at Jeddo. We could not have 
managed at all without the assistance of the store-ships; not a vessel 
could be chartered in China for trasporting coal, and our whole cruise this 
spring would have been defeated had it not been for their services.”— 
National Intelligencer. 


and there is now 


A en 

_ Iypia.—The Indian mail brings some intelligence of interest. Accord- 
Ing to the Delhi Gazette, Dost Mahomed, the ruler of the Affghans, has 
sent an envoy to Major Edwardes, Commissioner of Peshawur, “to beg 
that pee be bygones, that the past should be forgiven ; and to de- 
clare his readiness to join the British against the Russians, Persians, or 
any others.” Although not improbable, this report certainly “ requires 
confirmation.” 

In Burmah there has been rather more than the usual amount of dis- 
turbance. Major Fytche, the energetic Commissioner of Bassein, has had 
his hands fall, but he is quite equal to such an emergency. It appears 
that the Burmese broke into the northern extremity of the district of Bas- 
sein, and that Fytche,-collecting what soldiers he could, dashed at once 
against the rebels. Coming up with them, he fought them, killed one of 
the chiefs in a hot hand to hand fight, and routed the band. But while he 
was away on this service the capital was menaced, and Major Fytche re- 
turned just in time to scatter another horde of “patriots.” There have 
also been fights, ambushes, pursuits in other parts of the annexed territo- 
ry, which is far from settled. The British force there is kept on a war 
footing.—London paper, April 15. 


—_-__— > 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A Chemical Lecturer at the Polytechnic Institution in London asserts 
that in the new bread making process the increased weight is almost de- 
motistratively proved to be produced by the use of substances possessing 
a capacity for absorbing and retaining moisture ; and that the difference 
therefore, is simply the addition of so much of water—nothing more —— 
In the suit of Mary E. Shaw against the Worcester Railroad corporation 
for injuries received by an accident on the road, the jury returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, fixing the damages at $15,000.——Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, has signified her intention to honour with her presence a 
grand bal costumé which is to be given, on the 12th of May, by the am- . 
baseador of France and the Countess Walewski at the French embassy. 
——The bark Wacoochee, from Madeira, arrived here, brings 158 passen- 
gers, who are religious exiles, bound to the colony in Illinois, already es- 
tablished there. They have abandoned Romanism for the Presbyterian 
doctrine, and as a consequence were obliged to leave their country — 
“The Trials ofa Mind on its Progress to Catholicism, in a letter to his 
Old Friends, by L. Silliman Ives, L. L. D., late Bishop,” is the title of a 
new book by the late Bishop of North Carolina, defending his perversion. 
——Government have now decided to take the manufacture of small arms 
into their ewn,bands, and intend having establishments erected for that 
purpose at Woolwich, Enfield, and Weedon.——Gold has been discovered 
in the Island of Ceylon, at about forty miles from Colombo. A Lon- 
don paper says that Dr. Achilli has become a Swedenborgian.—— Punch 
suggests, as proper armorial bearings for Sir C. Napier, a Jack Tar astride 
of a gun, with the motto “ O Rus(s), quando te aspiciam !’’.——A Lon- 
don bookseller has published a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Shall Turkey Live or 
Die? by Thomas Carlyle Esq., 4dvocate.”’ This last word is in such small 
type, that it escapes notice, and the pamphlet is set down and sold, as by 
the Carlyle. The press has properly exposed this dirty trick. During 
the past quarter of a year, the Reyal Society of Arts has received into 
union thirty-one literary, scientific, and mechanics’ institutions, The total 
number of institutions now in union is three hundred and forty-eighit.—— 
A half-intoxicated private of the 16th Lancers, named Banks, went to a 
menagerie at Carlow, and stupidly thrust his hand into the lion’s cage. 
Of course the beast took instant possession. With wonderful pluck and 
presence of mind, Banks did not move his hand. The keeper came, threw 
a bullock’s head into the cage, and the lion left the hand for the head.—— 
An English paper semi-jocosely says that roast beef, serenity of mind, a 
pretty wife, and cold water baths, will make almost any man “ healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.’”,——-The upper part of the Earl of Sefton’s mansion at 
Croxteth Park, near Liverpool, has been destroyed by fire. Lord Sefton 
and his family are at Paris——Lord Clarendon has intimated that the 
privileges to be obtained for the Christians in Turkey will be extended to 
the Jewish subjects of the Porte.——The “ Kolner Manner Gesang 
Verein,” or Cologne Choral Society, are again engaged by Mr. Mitchell 
for eight concerts in London.——Liieut. Bonie, of the French navy, who 
was on board the Retribution, Capt. Hon. J. R. Drummond, when she 
entered Sebastopol, has received promotion for furnishing information to 
the Minister of Marine about the batteries in that harbour. This is prac- 
tical wisdom.——There is such a thing as civic reform. At a special 
meeting of the Bristol Town-Council, it was resolved that the salary of 
the Recorder should be reduced from £700 a year to £300 a year——lIt 
is said that the biography of the late Professor Wilson will, in all proba- 
bility, be given to the world by his son-in-law, Professor Aytoun.——A 
sporting paper says :—‘ There are ninety-six fox hunting establishments 
in England. In i830, there were sixty-eight, and in 1850, eighty-four.” 
——A mother was showing her dear little Joe a picture of the martyrs 
thrown to the lions, and was talking very solemnly to him, trying to 
make him feel what a terrible thing it was, ‘‘ Ma!’ said he, all at once, 
“oh, Ma! just look at that poor little lion away behind there, he wont get 
any !”——Books published in series are much in vogue. One in London 
is called “The Run and Read Library.”——The Overland Mail is said 
to have brought large orders for Manchester goods adapted to Japan 
markets——Everybody in Paris is hastening to see a new cascade in the 
Pare de Boulogne. A large lake has been formed there, and a magni- 
ficent gondola is to be placed on it for the use of the Imperial pair.—— 
The Marquis Lorenzo Litta, Count Antonio and Count Francis Belgiojoso, 
and Marquis Trotti, have been deprived of the title of Chamberlain by the 
Entferor of Austria because they did not compliment him when he visited 
Lombardy two years ago.— Mrs. Chisholm, the great patroness of Aus- 
tralian female emigration, has sailed from England for N. S. Wales.—— 
Mr. Leone Levi has received “ the swiney goblet ;” awful epithet for a be- 
quest! The Society of Arts have to award this prize, value £100, con- 
taining 100 sovereigns, for a work, every five years, on the “ Commercial 
Law of the World.” Mr. Levi is a naturalised British subject, born in 
Italy, at Ancona.—Mr. Blackett, in the Oxford debate complained 
that the study of medicine had been entirely neglected at the University. 
This (says Punch) seems the more inconsistent, considering how much of 
the education administered there is a mere drug——Mr. Thackeray has 
arrived in Paris from his tour in Italy. We hear that he is likely tocome 
this way, in the Fall—_—A_ new historical work by M. Empis, of the 
French Academy, entitled The Six Wives of Henry VIII, has just 
appeared in Paris.—The inedited correspondence of the Dukes of Guise 
is about to be published in Paris ——A fashion has been lately introduced 
of placing necklaces and diamond ornaments on a ground of dark rich- 


d wor ; the | coloured velvet, which adds much to their brilliancy. At the recent 
one we visited is of very great extent, probably covering a space of three 


drawing-room the Baroness Goldsmid had a magnificent diamond laid on 
black velvet. The Countess of Shaftesbury adopted dark blue velvet as 
a ground for her jewels throughout her whole costume, and another lady 
scarlet velvet.——Post-office negligence seems to be no respecter of per- 
sons. Onarecent Wednesday, the Queen wrote a letter of condolence to 
the Marchioness of Westminster, on the death of the young midshipman, 
Lord Gilbert Grosvenor. The letter did not reach its destination, Eaton 
Hall, near Chester, until Saturday. It had been missent, from the Gen- 
eral Post-office, to Flint !—-The remains of the Duke of Portland have 
been interred at Bolsover. The funeral cortége consisted of only the 
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aber rder- 
three mourning-coaches ; the deceased having expressly 0 | 
bonne more than £100 should be spent upon his obsequies. But ~ 
ntry attired in mourning, crowded the church.——The Imperia 
pw me ° a judgment of considerable interest to 


stria recently 
Cour less and sculptors. It was to the effect that statues and statuettes 


opied by photographical means without the consent of the au- 
onan coepelahans—— Ae eminent psychologist has decided eee + ogee 
ings are produced by phantom tmen engaged in the de wai! — 
Pa letters——The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce is much occupied | 
with the question of limited liability ——The Beard and Mownse mabe 
ment gains ground in England and Scotland——Her anes an q : ee 
Albert have forwarded to the secretary of the Royal aval = 00 * 
New Cross, five hundred pounds, to constitute the Prince of Wales a ~ | 
overnor, which confers upon his Royal Highness, during his life, the | 
rivilege of always having one pupil in the school for gratuitous board 
eA education such pupils being necessarily the sons of naval or marine | 
officers. ——T WO 24 lb. war-rockets exploded in the Royal romp ine Wool- 

i ood Friday. Happily, no serious consequences e —_— 
wi, oe Scarlett, 5th ates Guards, has presented £200 to be 
divided among those wives of the men of the regiment who cannot accom- 

ny their husbands to the East. Major Bolton, late of the regiment, has” 

etal £60, and Col. Balders and the officers have subscribed £150 for 
the same purpose.——It is said in a London paper, that the Earl of Elgin 
will succeed the late Rear-Adml. Erskine as Lord Lieut. of Fifehire.—— 
The cholera still lingers in Leeds, but does not assume an epidemic cha- 
racter——Some of the friends of Mr. E. T. Smith, the lesse of Drury 
Lane Theatre, have just presented him with % silver tureen and ladle. 
Mr. Smith is up to every thing, from Farce to Italian Opera. 
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The journals that have been come to hand by the Africa, Capt. Harri- 
son, the Liverpool mail steamer of the 22nd ult., are intolerably dull. In 
place of action, we have speech-making ; and in place of a decided im- 
pression made upon the forces of the enemy, we have details of festivities 
in Paris in honowr of the Duke of Cambridge, which would be more ap- 
propriate, if he were returning, a victor, from the war. All at once, too, 
his Royal Highness has changed his course, and in place of accompanying 
Lord Raglan to Marseilles on his way to the East, he proceeded on the 
18th ult. from the French capital to Vienna, purposing either to descend 
the Danube to the seat of war, or to take a steamer for Constantinople at 
Trieste. It must be observed however that this change may perhaps be 
indicative of the truth of the rumour, that Austria has at length deter- 
mined to side with the Western powers. We say Aas determined ; for 
there could be no serious idea of converting our Queen’s cousin from q 
dashing cavalry officer into a crafty diplomatist, although there would be 
good sense in sending him to compliment the young Emperor of Austria on 
his approaching marriage, if the latter have really thrown his weight into 
the scale of the Allies. In the mean time, we find only two or three 
political items worth mentioning. 

Austria and Prussia have signed a treaty offensive and defensive, as 
have also France and England. The grounds of the latter are patent to 
all the world. It refers simply to the war against Russia, and dabbles not 
with this Western hemisphere, whereat of course Mr. Slidell and other far- 
seers will be sufficiently mortified. Regarding the nature, or rather the 
object, of the new treaty between the two great German Sovereigns, the 
public is yet in the dark. At Berlin, as will be seen in another place, a 
liberal voice has been heard to speak plainly, the Deputy Herr Von Vincke 
having plainly denounced the Russian alliance, and entreated his colleagues 
to beware of it. His eloquence and bold-speaking unfortunately produced 
no result, and a money credit was voted by the obsequious Chamber, with- 
out any ministerial explanations as to whether the armament, for which 
the loan provided, was to be employed on one side or the other.—From 
Sweden comes a curious fact, of which it is well to have early intimation. 
The King, it seems, in concluding to stand neutral during the war, has 
made a secret treaty with Russia, whereby an obsolete enactment is revi- 
ved, under which it is forbidden for more than four foreign ships of war to 
enter at once any Swedish or Norwegian ports. The King and his Minis- 
ters truckling to, or bought over by Russia, have probably over-shot 
their mark herein. The anger of the Norwegian Parliament is violently 
aroused. They have discussed the matter in a very serious spirit ; and 
the end is not yet.—In the South of Europe, we find Sardinia closing her 
Ports against Russian privateers, and Spain required by France and Eng- 

land to adopt the same course. 

Important or trustworthy news from the Baltic, the Danubian Pro- 
vinces, or the Black Sea, is particularly scarce. Skirmishing between the 
Turks and Russians on dry land appears to be of frequent occurrence, 
With losses and gains magnified by the telegraphic reports, to suit the 
speculaters of the Exchange. The French and English troops gather on 
Turkish soil but slowly, and divided in time and location, as though no 
definite plans were agreed upon between the Commanders, Having often 
expressed our implicit belief that the men were ready for any work as- 
signed them, we weary with following them from port to port, in their 
Piece-meal movements. When they are marched to the field, we shall 
gladly afford space to tell of their deeds.—-Of the powerful squadrons in 
the Black Sea, nothing ; unless it be the severe wigging administered to 
the Admirals by the London Times of the 19th ult., for their supineness 
in allowing Russian vessels of war to carry off the troops, who were aban-, 
doning their forts on the Caucasian sea-board. After the formal warning 
Siven at Sebastopol to the Czar’s naval officers, to the effect that they 
must lie quietly in that harbour, their safe execution of this manceuvre is 
indeed rather a surprising event. Admiral Dundas must atone for it by 
& dash at Odessa, or some brilliant achievement, or there will be a cry 
Talsed for his recall, Still, it is but fair to surmise that, before the Decla- 
ration of War, he was hampered with the advice and instructions of the 
sn oe British Ministers at Constantinople. We really trust now 
pe Pog usy gentlemen will fall back to their proper places, and leave 
ice » Sagnandhrn tees hegotiators with an arrogant and headstrong 
an = a ogee of the officers of the allied fleets will be extreme, 
har po € boastful bulletins narrating this affair, which have 

y promulgated at St. Petersburg. They are laughably gran- 


diloquent. Of course, all the Russian ports in the Black Sea are declared 
to be in a state of blockade, 


There is more life in the Baltic, where the magnificent squadron of Sir 
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ie Rt yr: receiving reinforcements from our own home ports, 
a large fleet of French men-of-war, whose number we forbear to 


quote lest it prove exaggerated, is reported to have sailed from Brest, to 


watch has been set upon the movements both of the ice and the enemy. 
and we look for very interesting accounts, ere long, from that quarter, 
Russian merchant-vessels are falling a prey to our vigilant advance- 
cruisers. Up to the 19th ult., fourteen prizes had been carried in to Copen- 
hagen ; nine were in or off the Prussian port of Memel ; and on the 17th 
the ramparts of Portsmouth were thronged with spectators, and there was 
a new burst of the old war feeling, at sight of a revenue steam vessel 
towing in, as her lawful prize, an unlucky Russian salt-laden bark of 
440 tons, bound from Lisbon to Abo. Of course, we cannot pretend here- 
after to chronicle such small game as this; but at the commencement 
of hostilities, one reads of such things with interest. By the way, we 
are glad to see that H. M. ship, reported lost near Dragoe, has been got 
off. Neither was it the 4mphion, screw-steam frigate of 54 guns. It was 
the paddle-wheel steamer 4/ban of 4.—We may add that the Grand Duke 
Constantine has hoisted his flag as Commander-in-Vhief of the Russian 
fleet at Helsingfors, said to number eighteen sail of the line ; and that the 
depopulation of the maritime inhabitants, and the destruction of the ship- 
ping and boats along the coasts of the Gulf of Finland, are amongst the 
defensive measures organized by the Czar. 

In domestic matters there is little that calls for comment, for even the 
pleasant speech of Sir Hamilton Seymour, made at a London Lord May- 
or’s dinner, is not worth the space it would occupy. Moreover, every one 
is weary of speeches.—We look with far more interest to a communication 
that has passed between a Polish Officer and Lord Aberdeen. The former 
volunteers to get up a Polish Legion, for service in the East under the 
British flag, if the government will accept its services and enrol it accor- 
dingly. The proposition has been refered to the Duke of Newcastle as 
Secretary of State for War and the Colonies ; and we doubt not that, if 
Lord Aberdeen can have his own way, the valuable offer will be rejeot- 
ed. Our Premier has so much reluctance to shake off his dreams of peace, 
that we fear he would take into account the possibility of a Polish Legion 
reviving hopes of a Polish revolution. 





Trouble is brewing in Spain, The workmen of Barcelona and Saragossa 
have followed the fashion of “ strikes ;” and their aspect has a revolutiona- 
ry cast.—From Madrid the accounts concerning Mr. Soulé and the Black 
Warrior affair are very contradictory ; and do not tally with the infor- 
mation already laid before the public.—The Spanish government, we now 
learn, has promised (for the fiftieth time) to put a stop to the slave trade 
in Cuba. . 

On Monday, in the Senate of the U.S., Mr. Slidell of Louisiana brought 
forward a Resolution, under which, during any future recess of Congress, 
the President might be empowered at his own discretion to suspend the 
neutrality laws, or in other words to legalize piracy. This bare-faced 
proposal was for the nonce introduced with an eye to Cuba; was argued 
to that end ; and furnished another opportunity for airing the well-known 
and well-worn allegations against France and Great Britain, which in 
connection with the future destiny of that Island have been so frequently, 
of late, before the public. Again is immense consequence attached to 
Lord John Russell’s snappish intimation that England would take her 
own course, made when the nonsensical tripartite treaty was rejected by 
the United States and cauterized by Mr, Everett. Again is Lord Claren. 
don’s pompous allusion to the general good understanding between our- 
selves and the French made specially to point at Cuba. Again is the 
Africanization scheme traced home to the same terrible influences, and 
pictured with a large amount of imaginary detail. Nay, further still, 
Lord Howden’s acting as second to M. de Turgot, in his recent duel at 
Madrid with Mr. Soulé, is set down as part of a deliberate anti-American 
policy, and as a step that his Lordship would not have taken, “had he not 
felt assured in advance of the approbation of his government’’!! This 
though on a trifling matter, being the sole novelty in Mr. Slidell’s counts 
of indictment, it may be well to inform that gentleman that diplomatists 
in the’service of Queen Victoria are by their instructions forbidden to be 
principals in duels, and that his assumption therefore of approval, in re- 
spect to Lord Howden’s playing a secondary part in one, is very- gratuit- 
ous indeed. On the contrary, we venture to assert that the famous 
encounter in question was lightly touched upon--if touched upon at all 
—in the despatches sent from Madrid to our Foreign office at that period. 
It may have been all very well for Louis Napoleon to console his wound- 
ed representative with a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. We 
did not observe on the occasion that Lord Howden was gazetted a G.C.B. 

But whilst we regret that the U.S. Senate sbould have consented to re- 
fer such a Resolution as Mr. Slidell’s to its Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, we rejoice to see that it is stigmatised as it deserves to be by many 
influential journalists, apart from those who plainly avow Abolition doc- 
trines. It is decried as a Resolution more worthy of a horde of freeboot- 
ers than of a nation of freemen. If the acquisition of Cuba be essential to 
the safety of the U.S., or if the conduct of Cuban officials be intolerable, 
Congress has the remedy in its own hands. To permit private adventur- 
ers to redress public wrongs is a reflection on national character, To let 
loose all the atrecities of war, without warning or formality, would be an 
outrage against American honour and a violation of international custom, 
All the specious and special pleading of Mr. Slidell cannot get over this 
truth; and under the firm belief that majorities in both Houses will put 
their veto upon any attempt to dishonour the Stars and Stripes, we pass 
on to make two remarks and two only, for the subject is thread-bare, if 
the mode of presenting it to the Senate be fresh. 

In the first place, Mr. Slidell asserts that the horrors of the Middle Pas- 
sage are, or may be, revived, under the new regulations promulgated by 
the Captain General of Cuba for the licensed importation of apprentices. 
Four persons may be carried for every ton measurement of the vessel em- 
ployed to transport them !—Eight hundred, for instance, under a tropical 
sun, may be crowded in a schooner of two hundred tons. The mere idea 
is terrific ; and we entirely agree with Mr. Slidell that to authorise such 
a system is the same thing, in spirit, as to sanction the Slave Trade. We 
trust sincerely that the American Minister in London may be instructed 
at once to call Lord Clarendon’s attention to this point, and to urge an 
immediate remedy. Some who mouth it at Exeter Hall may perhaps dis- 
cover a difference between the requirements of Yucatanese and ofnegroes 
for we know that their humanity has its peculiar sliding-scale of colour ; 
but it will be for Mr. Buchanan to present the matter in its proper light. 
There is also another advantage to be derived from such a course; we 
should see, in the instructions sent from Washington to London, how far 
Mr. Slidell’s party is actuated by philanthropy, and how far by mere 
mouth-watering for Cuba. We say this, because rumour calls that gen- 
tleman’s present attempt an administration measure. 

The other point to which we would advert for a moment, ere we close 
these rambling remarks, is simply this. Mr. Slidell, like many orators of 
his class in similar circumstances, seriously damages his own case by an 
admission, unintentionally candid. He has been deseribing the great na- 
val resources of Great Britain and France in terms so vehement, that one 
might suppose the Black Sea fleet and the Baltic fleet to be even now 
cruising in the Caribbean, and threatening—to use his own language— 
“to illustrate on our shores the happy accord, which Lord Clarendon tra- 
velled out of the road so offensively to state existed between the two 
Powers in both hemispheres.” Don’t be nervous, gentlemen, or suffer 
your thoughts to dwell on Liockaded ports and crippled commerce! Run 
your eyes down the column yet a little lower, and see how Mr. Slidell 





Join him. ‘The ice has hitherto Prevented any hostile operations ; but a 


calms your agitation, by a phrase that requires not a word of comment. 











“We have already,” continues comforting Mr. Slidell, “bad some expe- 
rience of the emptiness of these menaces of interpositions.’’ Have you? 
So have we said many atime in print. Still, we are delighted to hear 
you say it, and only trust that General Cass will bear this in mind when 
next his chronic Anglophobia breaks out. 





































































































The Court Martial on Major Wyse of the U.S. Artillery, to whom we 
briefly alluded last week, commenced its session on Wednesday, at Go- 
vernor’s Island, and will probably extend over a considerable period. 
The case excites much interest. Ordered with a detachment to embark 
for Aspinwall in the steamer Falcon, which vessel he had good reason to 
believe was unfit for the service, be remonstrated against the order, but 
without success. He directed a survey to be held; the surveyors pro- 
nounced against the Falcon. The Commander-in-Chief took a similar 
course ; but with a different result. The word was given to march on 
board. Finally, at the last moment, Major Wyse transferred the com- 
mand to a junior officer, and refused to proceed. He is now arraigned on 
two charges—disobedience of orders, and conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman. The latter involves the serious reproach of “ abandon- 
ing his men to a supposed danger, to which he was unwilling personally 
to expose himself.” 

There are two peculiarities in this enquiry that lend it remarkable im- 
portance. In the first place, Major Wyse appears to have been deliberate 
in his proceedings. He knew the responsibility that he incurred, but pre- 
ferred it to that of leading his men on board a ship that he knew to be un- 
seaworthy. He seems indeed to have been moved to his grave course by 
a strong feeling of indignation on the part of many Army officers, at the 
outrageous manner in which they are systethatically exposed to unneces- 
sary risks of this sort, or—-as the Major somewhat quaintly and with true 
American instinct expresses it—“ a reckless tampering with their rights.” 
In the second place, the complete break-down of the Fa/con after being 
three or four days at sea, in moderate weather, is an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favour of Major Wyse’s protest, if it does not justify his conduet 
There can scareely be a doubt, that if caught in a gale of wind this vessel 
would have proved a second San Francisco.—What then will the Court- 
Martial decide? ‘What will be the public sentiment? The Major’s crime, 
in a military point of view, is unpardonable ; and the bold stand he took : 
on behalf of his fellow-soldiers wilt perhaps be attributed by the anthink- 
ing to regard for his own personal safety. It appears probable therefore 
that Major Wyse will be ruined in his profession; that he will meet with 
little more than chilling sympathy from the public at large ; but that his 
brothers-in-arms will hereafter have reason to be grateful to him for 
saving them from perils to which they are sometimes wantonly exposed, 
through the indifference of the authorities and the cupidity of ship-owners. 

Major Wyse’s reputation stands high, we believe, in the army. 





Since we last wrote, the verdict in the case of Matt. F. Ward has been 
made public, and has excited an almost universal feeling of contempt and 
indignation. The blood-thirsty ruffian who put a pistol to the breast of 
an unarmed man and shot him dead, without such provocation as would 
have warranted the most trivial assault, has been acquitted both of mur- 
der and manslaughter by a Jury of twelve Kentucky men! 

In the absence of the Judge’s charge which has not yet come to hand 
there is one remarkable circumstance connected with this trial (as it has 
been irregularly reported) which should be noted, and which indeed makes 
it memorable in the annals of criminal causes. Incredible as it may 
seem, we read that Ward’s brother, who was indicted with him as an ac. 
cessory, was admitted asa witness for the defence, and that the only pos- 
sible pretext for an acquittal was found in this young man’s evidence, to 
the effect that the murdered man struck his murderer a blow, during the 
minute’s parley that preceded his death. All the other witnesses testifled to 
the contrary. We have heard of rogues turning “ King’s evidence” 
against their confederates, in order to enable public prosecutors to obtain 
a conviction ; but this mode of permitting an accused person to testify 
in favour of his accomplice must be limited to Kentucky practice. The 
reasons against it are so manifest, that it would be absurd to dwell upon 
them. » 

We have said that surprise and indignation have been greatly excited 
by this verdict. This is obvious here, from the tone of our daily contem- 
poraries ; but at the scene of the social tragedy and judicial farce the 
manifestation has of course been more distinct.—At Louisville, on Satur- 
day last, an immense assemblage of the citizens passed a series of Resolu- 
tions protesting in unmeasured terms against the mockery of Justice that 
had been enacted, and its pernicious effects upon public morals. With 
these were combined words of comfort for the family so cruelly bereaved 
of a member, and exhortations agains‘ retributive violence, with which it 
seems that the Ward family, the Counsel, and the Jurymen who tried the 
cause were threatened. The violence, we are glad to say, was limited to 
the burning in effigy of the obnoxious individuals, and to some slight 
damage done to their residences. But there is a black mark against them, 
and some amongst them will long labour under the odium they have 
brought upon themselves. Whether this will be the case with Mr. Crit- 
tenden, lately Attorney General of the U.S., and nowa U. S. Senator, 
we do not pretend to say ; but his defence of Matt. F. Ward is said on all 
hands to have been a voluntary one, and he it was who thrust upon the 
Court the extraordinary doctrine of King’s evidence alluded to above.-- 
Altogether, this case has attracted more notice than any criminal proceed- 
ings in this country, since the noted Webster trial in Boston.--The wretch- 
ed author of it is said to have disappeared from his family residence. The 
curse of Cain must be on his conscience, if the mark be not on his brow. 





The New York Crystal Palace was re-inaugurated on Thursday, with 
more processions, ceremonies, and speeches than we can find space to enu- 
merate, still less to report upon. The day however seems to have promised 
well for the new enterpise under the management of the all-potent Mr. 
Barnum ; and most sincerely do we trust that the promises then made 
will be redeemed ; by the Directors in their efforts to make their princely 
building attractive, and by the public in accustoming itself to find recrea- 
tion in the study of the many objects of interest that will therein be 
gathered together.—It is now no question whether the Vatican, or the 
Louvre, or the British Museum, or the Escurial does or does not contain 
greater wonders or more costly embellishments. It is simply a question 
whether the thriving population of New York can appreciate that which 
is worth seeing, which is easy of access, and which involves a mere trifle 
of expense. 

By way of earnest of their intentions, the Directors have offered two 
gold medals—or their equivalent, $1,000 each—respectively for the best 
new Invention, and the finest work of Art ; also five similar prizes in each 
department, each of $100 value. It is however but right to apprise the 
Manager that competitors of established repute will be but scarce, until 
the former awards made by Jurors are distributed amongst those to whom 
they were awarded. 

The Coroner’s Inquest on the hapless Firemen, who fell victims to their 
zeal in the performance of their duty, on occasion of the late fire at 
Messrs. Jennings and Co’s in Broadway, rendered their verdict on Thurs 
day. Of the cause of death—the insecurity of the building—there was 
no doubt whatever ; but the Jury throws the blame specifically on the 
lessees, the architect, the mason, and the carpenter. The origin of the 
fire is set down as incendiarism, for the purposes of plunder ; and to the 
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advice upon the voluminous topics of Firemen, thieves, buildings, police- 
men, Common Councils, and so forth. We shall be most glad to retract 
our opinion of last Saturday on the illusory nature of our prospect of re- 
form in these departments, so s00n as we can do 60 conscientiously. If 
indeed the persons, held by the Jury to be “ responsible ”’ for this accident, 
can be sued for pecuniary damages by the families of the victims, we 
shall have some hope of an improvement, Otherwise—rot much of it. 


It has been stated in print that Mr. Holford, the wealthy London banker 
well-known in this community, whose death was recently announced, had 
bequeathed his enormous fortune to the youthful Prince of Wales. We 
are glad to observe the report contradicted. A more absurd and upjust 
disposal of property could scarcely have been made. Mr. Holford had 
several near relatives ; failing them—his legitimate heirs—his country had 
many institutions on which wealth might worthily be bestowed. This 
legacy-leaving isa contemptible substitute for the right and noble in- 
stincts of loyalty, 

Gold has been discovered at the Cape of Good Hope. The Colonists 
there have been sorely tried in the furnace of warfare; it was time that 
fortune favoured them. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a communication from Capt. 
Ericsson, stating that the Caloric-ship which bears his name was in the 
full-tide of successful experiment, when she 80 untowardly went down. 
A speedy lift from her river-bed, and another trial trip down the Bay are 
set down amongst the good things coming! 


What Nemesis presides over the fortunes of the Canadian Capital? Or 
is Parliament a mere nominal blessing, with which the Fates think that 
we may just as well dispense ?--Seriously, the tidings of another destruc- 
tion of the Parliament Buildings at Quebec are received with profound 
regret and sympathy. Thedisastrous event occurred on Wednesday night, 
by fire ; and we are yet without the particulars. The doomed Building 
was the one owned by the Sisters of Charity, and in progress of fitting for 
the approaching session. 

Wednesday week, the 26th ult., was duly observed in Canada as a day 
of prayer and fasting, with reference to the war just commenced. With 
astonishment and indignation, we note that on that morning, when in the 
Superior Court at Montreal an adjournment was proposed as a matter of 
course, there was found a Judge holding the Queen’s commission, not only 
to raise an objection, but to couple it with language so foul, that we hesi- 
tate at putting it into print. Jet it go however. Mr. Justice Mondelet 
declared, and reiterated his declaration, that he never would consent to 
pray for such “a pack of murderers”’ as the Ministry, the Army, nay even 
the Queen herself!—It is needless to say anything of the intense disgust 

of the Bar, of all political grades and shades. It is charitable to suppose 
that Mr. Justice Mondelet had been carousing through the night. 

The loyalty of Nova Scotia that has lately gone the round of the press 
has been well emulated in the Legislative Halls of New Brunswick. At 
the close of the session of the Legislature last week, in reply to the Lt. 
Governor’s formal message on the war with Russia, a joit Address, after 
many spoken proofs of devotion to her Majesty, was unanimously voted, 
and the whole revenues of the Province were placed under the Lt. Go- 
vernor’s controul, in the event of any emergency. 


The publication of a letter from the British Consul to the Collector of 
Customs at this port confirms us in an opinion which we have long enter- 
tained on the subject of Impressment for the Royal Navy. We are there- 
in informed that “ Her Majesty’s Government has taken no steps what- 
ever for the Impressment of Seamen.”’ We sincerely trust, and honestly 
believe that so questionable a policy as that of compulsory service will 
mever be again resorted to, under British rule. For the present we are 
gratified to perceive that patriotism and good pay are found all sufficient 
inducements for the mustering of as many blue jackets as the emergencies 
of a large fleet require. 


Appointments. 


Lieut.-Col. Rose, C.B., H. M. ag gd of Embassy at Constantinople, and 
formerly Consul-General in Syria, H. M. Military Commissionr to the French 
Expeditionary Army in the East. Col. Rose went to Syria in 1840 with the 
British officers employed there, and was attached to the staff of Omer 
Pasha, with the rank of Dep.-Adj..Gen. He was wounded in an affair of ca- 
valry, Jan. 15, 1841. When Consul General in Syria, he rescued the Prince of 
Lebanon and others from the Druses. He is thoroughly conversant with the 
warfare and the politics of the East.—Mr. W. Congreve Brackenbury, Consul 
at Madrid, to be British Consul at Bilboa.—Mr. De Cameron, unpaid Attache 
at Berne, to be unpaid Attaché at Copenhagen.—Mr. Goold, from Hanover, un- 
aid Attaché at Berne.—The Hon. W. Jocelyn, unpaid Attaché at Hanover.— 
r. Edward Romilly, one of the Commissioners of Audit, to be Chairman of that 
Board, in succession to Major-General Sir W. L. Herris, K.G.H., resigned.— 
Mr. T. Phinn, M.P. for Bath, to be Counsel to the Admiralty, in the place of 
Mr. R. B. Crowder, Justice of the Common Pleas.—Mr. Hawkins to be Advising 
Architect to the Committee of Council of Education, in the room of Mr. West- 
macott, who has retired.—J. K. James, Esq., of Hertford-street, Mayfair, has 
been knighted.—Sir James Graham is nominated a G.C.B.—R. Molesworth, Esq. 
to be a Member of the Legislative Council of the Colony of Victoria.—The Rev, 
Robert Scott, Prebendary of Exeter, Rector of South Luffenham, and one of 
the authors of the Scott and Liddell Greek Lexicon, has been elected Master of 
Balliol.—_The Commissioners for the Affairs of India have appointed the Right 
Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P., the Right Hon. Lord Ashburton, Shaw Lefevre, 
Esq., C.B., the Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D., Principal of Haileybury College, and 
the Rev. B. Jowett. Fellow and Tutor of Balliol Coliege, Oxford, to be a com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering the best means of carrying out the clauses 
of the Government of India Act of last session, under which admission to the 
College of Haileybury will hereafter be open to competition.—Lord Napier, 
late Secretary to H. M. legation at St. Petersburg, to be Secretary to H. M. Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. 
Home Orrics-—-Lord Palmerston has appointed Mr. C. Clifford (son of Sir 
A. Clifford, Bart., Usher of the Black Rod), his private secretary. Mr. Grey, 
however, now M.P. for Liskeard, will continue his services without emolument, 
in the same way as he formerly did to Lord J. Russell, when sitting for Tyne- 
mouth, and as is now done for the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Hon. F. 
Lawley, member for Pontefract. 


Forgien Orrice.—Mr. Henry Unwin Addington has resigned his office of 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which he has held since March 
4, 1842. Mr. Addington entered the service of the Foreign-office as far back as 
1807. After having been successively attached to the missions in Sicily, Spain, 
Berlin, Stockholm, and Switzerland, Mr. Addington was appointed Secrétary 
of on at Switzerland in 1814; at Copenhagen, 1821; at Washington, 1822; 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at Frankfort in 1828; and at Madrid in 1829. He 
is, of course, entitled to hisdiplomatic pension after so many years’ service, and 
on his retirement has been elevated by the Queen to the sank of a Privy Coun- 
cillor. Mr. Addington is succeeded as permanent Under Secretary of State in 
the Foreign Department by Mr. Edmond Hamond, who entered the Foreign- 
office in 1824, and who has been a clerk of the first class since 1841, at the head 
of one of the departments. 


Army. 


War-orrics, Aprit 18.324 Regt of Foot; Lt-Gen Sir W Cotton, GCB, from 
98th Ft, to be Col, y Lt-Gen Sir R Armstrong, KCB, dec. 68th Regt of Ft; Maj 
Gen Sir W Herries, CB, to be Col, v Lt-Gen Henderson, CB, dec. 98th Regt of 
| Maj-Gen Darling to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir W Cotton, GCB, removed to 32d 


Orrick oF ORDNANCE, Aprit 17.—RI Regt of Artillery; Gent Cadets to be 
Sec Lts--Winton, v de Booth, pro; Hamilton, v Ponge, pro; Cuthbert, vy Winn, 
pro; Lloyd, v Brackenbury, pro; Jackson, v Markham, pro; Tucker, v Porter, 
pro; Schreiber, v Turner, pro; Tweedie, y Cromartie, pro; Tottenham, v Joyce, 
pro; O'Hara, v Gore, pro; Lyle, v Teesdale, pro; Griffith, v Lyons, pro; Llu- 
ellyns, v Torriano, pro; Hickes, v J T B Brown, pro. 

Corps of Rl Engineers; Gent Cadets to be Sec i . 
Seratchle , v Cox, pro; Kelsall, v Savage, pro. Sees TGS ay 

War-Orrice, Aprit 21,—2nd Regt of Life Gas; Ens Lord E V 57th 
Ft, to be Cor and Sub-Lt b-p, v Hon B Hanburry, pro. Royal Boge of Horse 

Gds; Capt Vyse to be Maj b-p, with the rank of Lt.-Col. in the Army, ¥ Brvt 
Lt-Col the Hoa H Pitt, who ret; Lt F V yse to be Capt b-p,v Trelawney whoret; 
Lt Baillie to be Capt b-p, v Vyse; Cor the Hon J Dormer, to be Lt b-p, v Vyse: 
Cor Jones to be Lt b-p, v Baillie. Tth Lt Drags; Lt Fraser to be Capt b-p, v_ the 
Duke of Beaufort, pro b-p to an Unatt Majority; Cor Brisco to be Lt b-p, v Fra- 
ser. 13th Lt Drag’; AssistSurg Armstrong, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v 
Dambreck, who ex. 16th Lt Drags; Cor Lennard has been permitted to retire 
irom the service by the sale of his commission. Ist or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; 


Ens and Lt Keppel, to be Adj v Bradford who resigns the Adjcy only. 2d Regt 
of Ft; H Hiffernan, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Laurie, ‘se % 4 Ee. 4th Ft; Ens 
Laurie, from 2d Ft, to be Ens vy Winter, whe ret. 12th Ft; Garg Bal Lewes to 
be Qmr, v Cowell, app tothe Depot Batt at Parkhurst. 16th Ft; Brt Lt-Col 
Cockell to be Lt w-p, v Luxmoore, who ret upon full pay; Capt Munro to be 
Maj w-p, v Cockell; Lt Chichester to be Capt, w-p, ¥ Munro; Ens Rendall to be 
Lt w-p, v Chichester; Gent Cadet W Carter, from RI Mil Coll to be Ens w-p, v 
Rendall. 19th Ft; Qmr-Serg Palmer to be Qmr, v Hendry, app to the Depot 
Batt at Winchester. 20th Ft; T Wright, Gent, to be Assist-‘Surg, v Howard, 
- on Staff. 26th Ft; Lt Wallace, to be Capt b-p, v Cameron, who ret. 43d 

t; Lt-Col Brown from 94th Ft, to be Lt-Coh, v P yr who ex. 57th Ft; G 
Mitchell, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Lord Vane, pro in 2d Life Gds. 66th Ft; Ens 
Cufle to be Lt b-p, v Bowles, who ret; C Duesbury, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Cuffe. 
84th Ft; Lt Page, from h-p 76th Ft, to be Lt, v Browne, app to 30th Ft. 94th 
Ft; Lt-Col Phillips, from 43d Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Brown, who ex. Depot Batt 
at Winchester; Brt Lt-Col Slater, from h-p Unatt, to be Maj. Depot Batt of 


Templemore; Maj Hart, from h-p Unatt to be Maj. 
. UNaTTacuEp.—Capt Henry Duke of Beaufort, from 7th Lt Drags, to be Maj 
-p. 


_Hosritat Srarr.—Assist-Surg Dumbreck, fromthe 13th Lt Drags, to be As- 
sist-Surg to Forces, vy Armstrong, who ex. 
Brevet.—Lt-Col Townshend, of the Depot Batt at Templemore, to be Col in 
the army; Lt-Col Beatson, of the E I Co’s Service, to have the local rank of 
Col while employed in the Turkish dominions. 


MemORANDUM.—Brt Lt-Col Kaye has been permitted to retire from the army 
by the sale of his Commission. 


OrricE OF OrpNaNce, Aprit 19.—Corps of RI Sappers and Miners; Capt 
Yorke to be Brigade-Maj, vy Walpole, pro; Sec Capt Somerset to be Adj, v Ord, 
pro. 


Lt-Col Shuttleworth, RI Artillery, is under orders to proceed to Barbadoes, to 
take the command of the RI Artillery at that station, in the room of Lt-Col 
Wilford, at present in command, as he has been appointed to be Assist-Inspec- 
tor of Artillery at the Rl Arsenal at Woolwich, v Lt Col Burn, employed abroad 
on a special service. 


Lt-Col Benn, RI Artillery, is under orders to proceed to Jamaica, to relieve 
Lt-Col Wilson, at present in command at that station, as he is appointed to take 
the command of the RI Artillery at Shoeburyness. 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has been pleased to appoint Capt Sir W Rus- 
sell, Bart, (7th Hussars), to be Aide-de-Camp, in the room of Capt the Hon J 
J Bourke, 88th Ft, who has proceeded with his regiment to the seat of war, 


Major-General Macirtosh assumes command of the troops in the Ionian 
islands. 


Tue Miuir1a.—The number of volunteers enrolled for the militia in England 
and Wales amounted to 66,280 on the Ist of January last, exclusive of the per- 
manent staff. The number who attended training and exercise in 1853 (includ- 
ing the permanent staff), was 51,561. 


Trarntinc GRovunD FoR THE Army.—The authorities of the War-office 
having obtained a grant from Parliament of £100,000, for the purpose of 
purchasing land for occupation by the army, have bought about 4,000 
acres of land at Aldershot, Farnham and Ash, in the counties of Hamp- 
shire and Surrey, about thirty-five miles from London. It is intended to 
encamp the militia on the ground in the ensuing month. 


Navy. 


The Cossack screw steam-frigate, pierced for 30 guns, with one large pivot- 
gun, all on the upper deck, built for the Emperor of Russia by Mr. Pitcher, 
ship-builder, Northfleet, and seized by our government, has been launched, and 
will be completed for active service.—The following vessels are to be immedi- 
ately fitted, and will proceed to the Baltic: the Pigmy, p. w. st. vl. of 100 horse- 
power; the Prospero, of 144; the Medina, 4 guns, of 312; the Medusa, 4 guns, 
of 312; the Minx, 3 guns, iron screw st. vl. of 10 horse power; the Harpy, iron 
p. w. of 200; and the Jackall, iron p. w., of 150. All these vessels are to have 
their armament considerably increased.—The Portland, 50, Capt. Chads, on the 
Pacific station ; the Fux, 42, flag-ship of Commodore Lambert, E. I. station; 
and the Brisk, 14, screw-corvette, Commr. Seymour, on the North American 
station, have been ordered home.—The Stromboli, 6, Commr. Hall, from Rio 
Janeiro, has arrived at Portsmouth.—The Vivid and Princess Alice, formerly 
Dover mail-packets, are to be paid off and immediately recommissioned for ser- 
vice, as gun or despatch vessels, to serve with the Baltic fleet. 


APPorInTMENTS.—The steam-sloop Scourge, 6, is to be commissioned for the 
broad pendant of the second class of Commodore Adams, to command the 
squadron on the coast of Africa.—The Algiers, 91, has been commissioned at 
Devonport for Commodore Talbot, who is expected from the Cape, in the 
Meander, 44.—Capt. W. H. Kennedy to be Dep. Contr. Genl. of the Coast Gd., 
v. E. Ommaney. ‘ 

Commrs.: Pasco to the superintendence of the convict establishments at Ber- 
muda; Baynton to command a division of transport-ships, in the room of 
Pasco; Rawstorne to the sec. division of tpt.-ships; Walker to be Supt. of Ply- 
mouth Breakwater, v. Stewart, dec.; Hoseason to be Agt. for Tpts. 

Lts.: G. G. Griffiths to be Agt. for Tpts.; G. Lindsay to command the Harpy; 
Ruxton and Welch re-appd. to the Penelope ; Dicken and St. Leger to be Agts. 
for Tpts.; W. 8. Brown to the Penelope; Boxer to be Flag-Lieut. to Rear-Adml. 
Boxer, C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the fleet of transport ships for conveying 
troops and stores to the East. 

Surgeons: J. Fisher, M.D., to the Megara; J. Mitchell, M.D., to the Scourge. 

Paymasters : E. M. Stone to the Scourge ; Chamberlain to the Linnet, 8, v. 
Stone; Evans confirmed to the Daring, 12. 

Chaplain: W. M. Wray to the Penelope. 


Obituary. 


Rear-ADMIRAL Wemyss.—The death of this well-known and esteemed gen- 
tleman (already recorded in the Albion) occurred at his seat, Wemyss Castle, 
on the 3rd ult. Rear-Admiral Wemyss was son and heir of the late Lieut.-Genl. 
William Wemyss, of Wemyss, and grandson of the Hon. James Wemyss, M.P. 
for county Sutherland, third son of James, fourth Earl of Wemyss. He was 
born in 1789, and married, in 1826, Lady Emma Hay, daughter of William, six- 
teenth Earl of Erroll, by whom (who died 17th July, 1841) he leaves a surviv- 
ing son, James Hay Wemyss, Esq., of Wemyss, born in 1829, and one daughter, 
Frances Harriet, wife of Captain Chas. Balfour, R.N.—Admiral Wemyss en- 
tered the navy at a very early age, in 1801, and saw a good deal of service on 
foreign stations, especially during the Chinese war. He was long a noted and 
popular man in Parliament. In 1820, his personal shrewdness, as well as his 
territorial influence, led to his selection as member for the county of Fife, and 
he held the seat till 1830, when having voted for the Reform Bill, he was ejec- 
ted. In 1832, the first election after the Reform Bill, he was reseated by the 
new constituency without opposition, and at the dissolution of 1847 he retired 
from Parliament. In 1837, on the death of the Earl of Rosslyn, Adml. Wemyss 
Le — lord-lieutenant of his county, which office is now vacant by his 

eath. — 

Tue Rigur Hon. Henry Hosnovse.—This honourable and venerable gen- 
tleman died at Hadspen-house, Somerset, in his 78th year. He was nephew of 
the late Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, and cousin to Lord Broughton. He was Un- 
der-Secretary of the Home Department from 1817 to 1827. 


Tue RevEREND CANon James.—The Rev. Canon James, M.A., canon of Win- 
chester, vicar of Alton, and a canon of Llandaff, died on the 6th ult., in the 65th 
year of his age. Mr. James was son of Dr. James, head master of Rugby, canon 
of Winchester, and brother of the Right Rev. J. 'T. James, D.D., Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Edward James was educated, like his father, at Eton School, and 
while there formed intimate friendships with Dean Milman, Sir John Patteson, 
Judge Coleridge, Dr. Hawtrey, and the Bishop of Winchester. After taking 
his degree at Christ Church, Oxford, about 1812, he became tutor to the Hon. 
E. G. Stanley (now Earl of Derby) at Eton School, and was honoured by the 
cordial friendship of this eminent nobleman. Mr. James was subsequently tu- 
ter to many noblemen’s sons. — 


_ Proressor JamEson.—This distinguished man, whose name has been fami- 
liar in the scientific circles of Europe and America for half-a-century, died 
lately at his residence in Edinburgh, at a very advanced age, being on the bor- 
ders of eighty. Professor Jameson has been for a considerable period in a de- 
clining state of health. He attempted to lecture in the session 1852-3, but was 
compelled to forego this and all active duties. In 1804 ae was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh, and has therefore 
held that chair for the long period of 50 years, and had been in the University 
16 years longer than any of his colleagues in the Senatus Academicus. 

CouongL Acton, Late M.P.—We have to record the demise of this high- 
minded gentleman, who for so many years represented the county of Wicklow 
on Conservative prniole. He died at his beautiful seat, West Aston, on the 
10th ult. Colonel Acton’s opponent generally was the Right Hon. James Grat- 
tan, son of the celebrated statesman of that name. The contests in Wicklow 
involving so many petitions cost him upwards of £30,000. 


At Hyde-park Terrace, Colonel W. E. Powell, Lord-Lieutenant and late 
M. P. for the county of Cardigan.—At his residence, Holford-house, Regent’s 
Park, James Holford, Esq,, in the sixty-seventh year of his age.—At Dublin, the 
Rey. J. Carlile, D.D., for upwards of 40 years minister of St. Mary’s Abbey 
Scotch Church, Dublin, and for some years Government Commissioner, and 
member of the National Board of Education for Ireland. At Hadley-green, 
Middlesex, Commissary-Gen. Dickens, special Commissioner of Property and 
Income Tax, in the 76th year of his age, and the 60th in the public service— 
At Southsea, D. J. Ballingall, late Colonel Commandant of the Woolwich di- 
vision of Royal Marines, and eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Ballingall.—At 
Eastry-house, Kent, Comm. C. H. Baker, R.N.—At his residence, North-bank, 
Lieut.- Gen. Darley, late 6lst Regt—At Staindrop, in the 90th year of his age, 
John Trotter, Esq’, formerly Colonel of the Durham Local Militia, and a magis- 





trate and Deputy-Lieutenant of that county for 60 years.—J. S. Richards, Esq. 
R.N., late of Teignmouth.—At Berkeley, on the 16th ult., Lt.-Col. Jenner, the 
only surviving son of the late illustrious Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccina- 
tion; and it is a singular coincidence, that the father fell on the same spot ina 
fit of apoplexy, from which he never recovered, as that where his son was 
‘found dead at the above-named date——At Chittoor, E. I., Assistant- 





Surg. Flood, H. M. 12th Lancers.—Accidentally killed at Blackbroc 
nall, the celebrated Lancashire skater.—Benedetto Negri, once « distinguish 
Professor of Singing.—At Toulouse, M. de Villéle, the last President of the 
Council of Ministers under Charles X.—The Courier, of St. John, N. B., men- 
tions the death in that city of Dr. Alexander Boyle, a veteran ph cian who 
entered the service of the Crown in 1798, and was actively employed in Ireland 
at the time of the rebellion. He was subsequently employed as surgeon in Si- 
cily, and in Egypt, and was with the army of the Peni in 1812,’13, and ’14, 
He was, for many years, in private practice at St. John.—In London, Mr. G: 
Newport, F.R.S., greatly distinguished as a Naturalist.—Mr, Fras, curé of 
St. Nicholas des Champs at Paris, at the age of ninety. He witnessed most of the 
scenes of the first Revolution, and has lived for forty years in one of the most 
turbulent quarters of Paris. He was universally beloved and respected.—R, 
De Beauvoir Benton, -, the richest commoner in Berkshire, at the age of 
84. He leaves no issue, his nearest surviving relatives being the families of the 
late Lord Middleton, and E. Fellowes, Esq. of Thorney Abbey.—In London, Col. 
Powell, Lord-Lieut. and late M.P. for the county of Cardigan.—At Cheltenham, 
Lt.-Col. Maclean, C.B., late of H. M. 55th Regt.—The Chevalier Francois Jo- 
seph de Girard, formerly deputy for Vaueluse, has just died, at the advanced 
age of 93 years. He was the last of the three brothers Girard, celebrated for 
their Sppcoveusetin of spinning machinery, and last year the Corps Legislatif 
granted him a pension of 6,000 francs, as a national ene for the services 
rendered to French industry by him and his family.—Found drowned in the Ca- 
nal St. Martin, Paris, the elder Lepeintre, well-known as a Vaudeville actor.— 
At Cheltenham, in his 86th year, Admiral Mackellar.—At Callao, on board H. 
- 8. Trincomalee, of yellow fever, Lieut. James Sanmarez, R.N. younger son 
of Rear-Admiral Saumarez, K.L.—At Bedfont, Capt. Sham, late of. the 3d Dra- 
goon Guards.—In London, Col. Payler, late of the 10th Foot. 


Brama. 


If ever I write a tragedy (I will if I am provoked), I intend to make a special 
stipulation with the manager that if it be not damned on the first night (highly 
probable), it shall be repeated at least six times. I am not ambitious, and I 
think six would do. Because—I am fond of giving reasons when I have them— 
all the critics, who, like preachers, notoriously postpone their work to the last 
moment, would then have an opportunity of seeing it, and I should be revenged 
on them. Toa man like myself who sacrifices everything to duty, and whose 
virtues in fact only begin where a Roman’s (to say nothing of a Spartan’s) 
ended, there is something perfectly hateful in the way the critics of the “ we” 
(I want to say a word or two about the “ we’ presently) have treated Mr. 
Boker’s last tragedy. Were it not for the fact that it was performed but three 
times, and my formula prescribes six, I should take this as a favourable op- 
portunity for getting into a rage, and would bring out my heavy ordnance voca- 
bulary and give them a salvo that would make even italics stand straight. But 
as I have compromised myself by advocating six performances, and as only half 
that number were given, I suppose I had better say nothing more about it. I 
may add however (without at all wishing to plunge Mr. Boker into a slough of 
despond and everlasting regret) that if the six performances had been given, I 
should have witnessed one of them, and would of course have illumined the 
world on the subject of “‘ Leonor de Guzman.” 

In the absence of that transcendent light, which I should have shed on the 
production of Mr. Boker’s Muse, I am driven to the necessity of borrowing from 
less luminous sources. During the past week, I have converted myself into a 
kind of human tinder-box for the purpose of catching all the critical sparks 
that might be caught in the darkness of the “ we’s.” Iam now prepared to 
blaze away ; and as I have not seen the play in discussion, my impartiality 
cannot be called in question. 

‘“‘ Leonor de Guzman” then is not considered an improvement on Mr. Boker’s 
last production, The plot is uncongenial, and the characters all too strongly 
marked. I do not attach much importance to the first objection—because it is 
perhaps merely local ; and the second I rather like, for it shows power. Of the 
language I hear various opinions ; one tells me it is mediocre ; another that it 
is equal and musical ; another that it is passionate, without being poetical. I 
incline to the opinion that it is unequal, but good as a whole ; the tendency to 
heaviness being relieved by brilliant flashes of Genius. For the rest, I make the 
following judicious extract, which is the only discriminating criticism I have 
been able to find. 

“« The play is drawn from Spanish history, and opens by showing the triumph 
of Leonor de Guzman, concubine to King Alfonso, with the neglect of the queen. 
The death ef the monarch, and the accession of his son Don Pedro, changes the 
course of events : the mistress sinks into a prisoner, the queen triumphs, and, 
at last, murders her rival, with her own hand. The radical defect in the play 
arises from its subject. Miss Dean performs the part of the King’s mistress ; 
and this difficulty arises—how, with moral and poetical justice in view, the 
audience can afford the required sympathy to the mistress of the king, when it 
is actually due to the sufferings of the wronged and insulted queen. For our 
own part, we felt, all through, that the queen had received such ample provoca- 
tion, that the miracle would have been her not seeking to avenge herself for 
suffering, by wrong. : j 

“In the opening scene, where Leonor is seated on the throne, in regal attire, 
(very magnificent it was,) and wielding regal power, in the king’s absence, 
Miss Dean was stilted in manner, affected in utterance, and rather artificial in 
intonation. When news came of the king’s death, she acted with much pathos 
and effect. Nothing could have been better, in its way, than the manner in 
which she appeared stunned by the sad tidings, and her gradual gliding into 
the heart-rending consciousness of the fatal truth. The whole of the first act, 
winding up with this fine acting, passed off With slight applause. In the se- 
cond act, the queen eT accompanied by her son, and without any atten- 
dants save his page. Mrs. Abbott took the part of the king, and not only looked 
very well, but acted with great judgment. The queen was performed by Mme. 
Ponisi. This character is strongly marked—doubly marked, indeed—in con- 
trast with Leonor, and Madame Ponisi did not bate one hair’s breadth in its 
force. She showed the queen as having patiently suffered twenty years of 
wrong, from her husband’s neglect and her rival’s success, and sustained only 
by the spirit of revenge. The first applause during the evening was a hearty 
tribute, drawn out by the effective manner in which, with a hysteric burst of 
passionate feeling, she heard of the king’s death, and her own prospect of re- 
venge. Nor did she leave this vantage ground at any period during the per- 
formance. All through, there was the resolute purpose—the determination to 
crush her rival—the will to destroy the hated object with her own hand. In 
the end, she carries that resolution into execution—and the curtain falls on the 
accomplished deed. This character of the queen is by far the most powerful 
yet sustained by Madame Ponisi—indeed, we think it the strongest in the play» 
for, after the latter part of the first act, Leonor is a melancholy, mourning lady, 
in whom the audience cannot feel intense interest. 

“ There are —_ of the drama, however, in which Leonor plots and counter- 

lots, and displays a good deal of talent, which is well exhibited by Miss Dean. 

he most effective situation is that which closes the fourth act, where Leonor 
outwits Albuquerque, the prime minister, in marrying one of her sons to Donna 
Juana, a daughter of the house of Lara. The manner in which she managed 
to play him against time, while the marriage was being performed, his indig- 
nation at being duped, and her triumph in baffling him, obtained the heartiest 
applause, and Miss Dean and Mr. Conway (who had the part of Albuquerque) 
were called for, when the scene ended, and respectively made their obeisance 
to the audience. ‘ 

“ This Albuquerque, by the way, is a character which stands out insuch stron 
relief, (as the Queen’s does, only that her passion for revenge is violent, an 
his passion for power is subtle,) that it challenges attention almost beyond that 
of Leonor herself. It was certainly made rather by the actor than the author— 
for it is inconsistent to give it as a sort of Spanish Machiaval, who is outwitted 
first by Leonor and then by the Queen. Not thus does Bulwer give us his Ri- 
chelieu, but shows his subtlety by his success.” ree. 

—And now for the “ we’s.”—A dear friend has accused me of imitation. She 
says I imitate Viv1AN, the admirable critic of the Leader. I admit the sott im- 
peachment, I do imitate Vivian—even as he imitates Jutes JaniN—namely to 
the extent of writing in the first person. Not having had the fortune to be born 
a King (only Monarch of all { survey—which is little enough, and inadequate 
for a wife or a “ we”), nor the ill-luck to become an Editor, I conceive I have 
no right, title, or interest in that solemn word “ we,” and therefore prefer sin- 
gularly enough the simple I. A critique is but the opinion of one man, and not 
the verdict of a jury. To write it in the plural is but a weak attempt to bolster 
it up with fictitious importance. To my mind there is nothing more ridiculous 
than a vapid criticism puffed out with we’s. It’s a solemn sham, to which [ 
for one do not lend myself. Another reason why I prefer writing in the first 
person—! am naturally egotistic, and prefer indulging that weakness to the 
meaner one of affectation. Another reason—no I won't give another reason. I 
was going to say it’s easier, but I won't. ; 

When the object of my affection shall consent to make me the happiest man 
alive (there’s not the remotest probability of it), 1 may consent to join the we's. 
Otherwise I shall only be weasey when I have a cold. In the meantime the 
respectable old Lady who has put me to all this trouble will do well to remem- 
ber that JuLes JANIN the feuilletonist was the first, Vivian the second, and Alva 
the last and most distinguished critic, who dared to confess his opinion was his 
own, and not somebody else’s. i 

—I have very little to say about the theatres. At Burron’s the “ Temp - 
At Mr. WaLtack’s nothing new except the mosaic play ‘‘ Hearts at Fault” — 
a play which shows tact, and gives promise, but nothing more. Atthe BroaD- 
way Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams in threadbare parts, which I for one can- 
not endure. So “ no more at present from yours truly,” ALVA. 
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New Books. 


History or THE Frencu Prorestaxt REFUGEES. Translated by H. 
W. Herbert, from the French of C. Weiss. New York. 1854. Stringer. 
—These two duodecimo volumes are worthy of high praise ; and indeed 
they have received it in no stinted measure from reviewers in o- a 
and in Europe. The author is a Professor of History in one of the Col- 
legiate Institutions of Paris ; and he has looked upon the fortunes of the 
Huguenots with the calm and searching eye of the historian, not with the 

judiced and partial glance of an advocate. And where has time seen 
a band of nobler exiles? It is truly a most interesting occupation to fol- 
low their career, as we find it mapped-out with simple eloquence in these 
well arranged and well-written pages. Trace them in England, in 
America, in Holland, in Switzerland, in Prussia, or elsewhere ; they seem 
to have carried with them in later days an earnestness of purpose and a 
dignity of conduct, fitly succeeding to the fidelity and heroism for which 
they were originally conspicious.—Readers in the South, with whom a 
Huguenot name is a passport to respect, will find much matter here that 
for them will have peculiar attraction ; whilst all admirers of manly en- 
durance and all claimants of liberty of conscience cannot fail to have 
their sympathies aroused. In the appen@ix will be found a translation of 
Henry the Fourth’s famous Edict of Nantes, a voluminous document not 
commonly seen in print ; and one also of that accursed ordinance of his 

ndson, Louis XIV, by which the edict was revoked.—In issuing this 
work, the publishers have done their part well. 

Critical AND Misceitaneous Writines. By T. N. Talfourd. Bos- 
ton. 1854. Philipps.—It ought to be a slight consolation, on hear- 
ing of the death of some favourite author, to recollect that the event is 
pretty sure to give rise to a new demand for his works, by turning in that 
direction the channel of public thought. Thus, scarcely have we read 
through the funeral orations delivered over the grave of Talfourd, when 
lo a gathering, ina fresh edition, of sundry of his agreeable contributions 
to the great current of periodical literature! They are welcome, for their 
intrinsic excellence, and for the sake of their amiable and lamented author. 
Talfourd was a sensible critic, and set his views down in pleasant lan- 
guage. Time is not lost in communing with him. 

A Year wir THe Turks. By W. W. Smyth, M. A. New York. 
1854. Redfield.--An agreeable duodecimo reprinted from the English, 
and containing sketches of travel in many parts of the Sultan’s dominion» 
both in Asia Minor and European Turkey. They are lively and impartial ; 
but without any very dictinctive features. 

Tue Czar, His Court, anp Prorte. By John S. Maxwell. Ibid. 
Scribner.— Another proof of the avidity, with which everything is read that 
concerns the billigerents of Europe, is the issue of a fourth edition of this 
entertaining and instructive work. It has held for several years an ac- 
knowledged position, as a fair and clever picture of the Northern nations, 
on whom the eyes of the world are now fastened. Its American author” 
ship will be a recommendation, to many. 

Poems. By Thomas Hood. Boston, Little, Brown, & Co.—Welcome 
in any shape whatever are the fancy, the humour, the pathos, the geniality, 
the humanity of this most loveable of Poets! Read him often and study 
him closely ; for there is a most rare and not easily defined quality in his 
verse, from which it comes to pass that you may almost laugh tenderly, 
and almost weep merrily with him. To move to tears, or to decorous 
mirth, is to achieve something worth the doing. Hood, it seems to us, 
often does both by the same stroke of his pen. We are greatly glad to 
meet with him in-a charming little two-volume edition, that literally 
leaves nothing to desire—unless it be the leisure to enjey it. 


Ay Art-Srupent in Municu. By dnna Mary Howitt. Boston. 1854, 
Ticknor and Co.—The title-page of this duodecimo of 470 pages is in 
itself attractive ; for its author is a daughter of William and Mary Howitt 
whose names are seldom mentioned in the world of letters but with re- 
spect, and its subject is the most famous repository of modern German 
Art. Yet let not the reader suppose that, if he venture on this volume, 
he will be surfeited with Cornelius and Kaulbach and Schwanthaler, or 
plunged remorselessly into critical dissertations on pictures and statuary. 
Though literally an art-student, Miss Howitt has an eye and a pen for all 
that is noteworthy ; and very good service they do both for herself and 
us. There is a youthful freshness in her views, and in her unpretentious 
style of writing, which is very grateful; although it happens that the 
subjoined extract, which we select for its peculiar interest, is perchance a 
slightly ambitious bit. It is graphic, though, and worth quoting. It 
describes the casting of the principal portions of the colossal bronze sta- 
tue of Bavaria, at the Royal Foundry of Munich. 


January 22d.—At eleven o’clock this day, the casting of the principal 
portions of the Seiges- Thor, Bavaria, took place. 

We set off in good time, and aswe proceeded along the Nymphenburg 
road, towards the foundry, several other droschkes were speeding on like- 
wise, and troops of gentlemen were walking beneath the trees which line 
the road. All were bound like ourselves for the foundry ; all turned down 
the Erz-giesserei, from one of the lofty chimneys of which, thick black 
volumes of smoke were vomited. 

Carriages drew up before the gate; people alighted ; people entered 
the court-yard, many of them stopping, as we also did, before passing 
through the open door of the building, to notice a fire-engine standing in 
front of the huge grim bronze lion, and its long snake-like pipe stretching 
up to the huge roof of the casting-house, where it lay in watchfulness near 
to the lofty vomiting chimney. 

All within was stir and expectation. I have already described the in- 
terior of this casting-house ; the pit sunk in the ground ; the rudely raf- 
tered roof; the windows placed high in the walls ; the huge furnace, open 
at top, and rising like a low windowed tower at one end of the vast de- 
solate hall, which is supported by many square brick-work piers. 

A rude stage was erected opposite the furnace, in which were congre- 
gated a number of people, principally ladies. But before we take our 
stand there, we will inspect the furnace somewhat more closely. Wild 
orange-coloured flames roared through its narrow niclfe-like windows, 
leaping and rejoicing in savage glee ; from its top hurried thick volumes 
of lurid smoke, and columns of dazzling dancing sparks sprang up into the 
mysterious gloom which hung above the furnace. Sunk into the pit in 
front of the furnace lay the earthern mould, built into it in fact, with a 
narrow channel left round it, into which the molten metal was to flow. 
Three long chains of ponderous !inks descended from the dusk void, the 
orange and scarlet glare flashing and resting upon them; two-thirds up 
the three chains seemed lost in a murky vagueness, dark as Erebus; low 
down, on either side the furnace, was a small door, which the workmen 
opened ever and anon to feed the raging flames within with fresh metal, 
or else to stir them up with long poles. I thought, as these doors opened, 
of the children cast into the fiery furnace, and how their figures might 
have gleamed forth through such openings, flitting past in awful safety 
amidst the whirl of flame, accompanied by the fourth august white-robed 
form. I thought of the horrible death of Robert in Retzsch’s designs for 
“ Fridolin,” and again recalled the foundry scenes in the same artist’s 
illustrations of the “ Song of the Bell.” There was the very group he has 
given us at the furnace-mouth, its impressiveness heightened tenfold by 
colour and by Rembrandtesque light and shaiow. 

Up rises the furnace-door ; forth rush curling waves of fire, with fiery 
surf scattered around ; blinding, glaring, orange light broadly falling upon 
the dusky workmen, who, shading their averted faces with their gloved 
hands and slouching hat-brims, excite and teaze the devouring element 
with their long poles. And Ferdinand Miller is ever near to the gaping 
Jaws of the furnace, directing and superintending ; his face glowing in the 
intense heat, his brow beaded with sweat. The rough walls of the fur- 
nace rise duskly in the lurid haze ; crimson and orange light glares from 
the windows in wondrous gradation up the walls, until lost in cold dark- 
06 where, through dimly discerned rafters and scaffolding, gleam two 

ag narrow streaks of daylight. The fire-glow glares and burns like 
ruddy gold upon the quaint forms and eager faces of the groups of work- 


men, who toil with their long poles before the furnace mouth: and long 


grotesque shadows are cast flickering behind them upon the ground and 
walls. The fire-glow glares upon the knot of earnest spectators surround- 
ing the furnace and the pit, and assembled upon the stage, or leaning 
against walls and brick columns; it illumines them with a magic bril- 
liancy, which is rendered at certain points yet more wonderful, from cool 
blue daylight striking upon their brows, whilst the cheeks are flushed 
with the reflected light of the flames. And above the crowd of living 
figures rise colossal forms of armed warriors, and peaceful poets, and 
sceptred monarchs ; these glowing crimson ; those standing calm and pale 
in the cold light of day. 

A glowing heat meanwhile fans our faces ; and we hear the rush, rush, 
of flame, the cries of the workmen, the commands of Ferdinand Miller, and 
an answering far-off voice dropping down out of the mysterious darkness 
above us. 

Much had to be done ere the imprisoned molten metal could be re- 
leased. Now burning cinders are placed around the mould within the 
channel, to heat it in preparation for the scalding metallic stream ; now 
workmen, with delicate care, remove the plugs which have stopped up 
certain air-holes upon the surface of the mould, and brush away fhe dust ; 
now the cinders are removed, and the holes in the channel for the en- 
trance of the metal into the mould are opened, and after much passing to 
and fro of workmen in their slouched hats, and with their leathern aprons 
fastened behind with brass chains and clasps, and who carry high above 
the heads of the crowd long bars of iron red-hot at their tips, or gigantic 
ladles glowing of a vivid vermilion ; now, after an hour of expectation, 
Ferdinand Miller proclaims in a loud voice that the casting is about to 
commence. 

“May I beg of you all here,”’ he exclaims, “ to remain perfectly quiet, 
whatever may happen. All necessary preparations for safety are made ; 
should any danger occur I will inform you ; but keep quiet, I pray you 
all. By all means we must avoid a sudden current of air.” 

Workmen approach bearing a tremendous bar, with which to burst 
open the tiny aperture in the blank wall of the furnace, above the pit, 
and through which the metal is to flow. Ferdinand Miller stands as yet 
upon the mould; his men surround him upon the borders of the pit. With 
a burning flambeau held before him, he once more examines the air and 
metal holes. The bar is suspended to the three chains. Ferdinand Miller 
leaps from the mould ; the men stand ready beside their bar; there is a 
momentary solemn pause, in which the constant rush, rush of the flames 
imprisoned within their citadel falls monotonously on the ear; the be- 
siegers of the citadel pause solemnly beside their battering-ram ; they 
pause in prayer. Heads are uncovered ; heads are bowed ; and there, 
within the forbidden circle of the workmen, near to his friend Ferdinand 
Miller, stands Wilhelm von Kaulbach, his head bare and bowed to his 
breast—his fine, calm profile illumined by the fiery glow. 

A moment’s pause, and the battering-ram strikes! Forth from the 
aperture streams liquid, golden, quivering metal ; down, down, down it 
streams, filling the channel around the mould ; lurid smoke darts from 
the air-holes, and forth leap, springing into the air, golden, burning, qui- 
vering jets of molten metal; golden, burning, quivering stars shower 
around, falling amid the workmen, and even to the feet of Ferdinand Mil- 
ler and of Kaulbach. I feel the people around and behind me fall back 
in a haste of momentary terror. 

“ The casting is accomplished !” shouts Ferdinand Miller. 

Caps and hats are waved in the air; a thrilling hurrah bursts forth, and 
is swelled by a sudden blast of trumpets sounding forth from the upper 
darkness. 

“ A vivat for King Ludwig!” he again exclaims. Another hurrah and 
burst of music. 

“ And yet another!” cries a workman, flinging up his cap into the air; 
and there is a third deafening acclaim. 

The golden molten metal hardens within its channel ; workmen try it 
with iron bars, and then cover up the glowing mass with sheets of iron. 

People crowd with congratulations around Ferdinand Miller; more 
daylight streams into the building ; the furnace is illumined with a won- 
drous, hazy violet light ; the rushing of the flame is lost amid the rejoic- 
ing of human tongues. 

Thus passed over in happy accomplishment the casting of the largest 
portion of the Sieges- Thor, Bavaria. 


We observe that this intelligent young lady has made her début as an 


characters in the novel are left wherever they chance to be when the bock 
concludes.—Athenaum, April 15. 


ATHERTON, AND OTHER TALES. By Mary Russell Mitford. London. 
Hurst & Blackett.-—“ Atherton” is a charming tale, and refreshes the 
reader like a drive in the country. It is written in a cheerful, kindly, 
buoyant spirit, and leaves but one thing to be desired—that it had been 
longer, and the plot more worked out. A good deal of pepene is cer- 
tainly thus saved ; but the foundation of the story being interesting, and 
the characters such as Mies Mitford delights to draw, we should have been 
glad to hear about them at greater length ; as it is, they are little more 
than spirited sketches. “‘ Atherton” abounds in those descriptions of Eng- 
lish inland scenery, in which Miss Mitford is always felicitous; she has 
the rare gift of describing her country places with a vivid individuality 
which conveys something of the emotion which would be caused by the 
actual scene ; she has lived so much out of doors that she bas learnt the 
secret of all the sights and sounds of nature in her own country district, 
which is her peculiar domain. In the preface there is a brief and placid 
record of the painful circumstances under which “Atherton”? was written. 
It will excite the sympathy and respect of all who read it; and if there 
be any virtue in the earnest good wishes of all whom she has made ber 
friends, Mary Mitford ought to feel their influence,-she has enlisted the 
very selfishness 6f human nature in her favour, for there are few who 
would not wish her a speedy restoration to bealth, if only that she might 
write another story as pleasant as “Atherton,” and longer,--which is the 
only improvement we can suggest. ‘Atherton ’’ occupies one of the three 
volumes ; the other two contain reprints of fugitive stories published so 
long ago that they will be new to the present generation of story readers. 
‘‘ Marion Campbell” is, in our opinion, the best of them.— Ibid. 

—_—_———— 


DRESS AS A FINE ART. 


What a progression from fig-leaves to flounces ; to jack-boot, red heel, 
pointed toe, from deer-skin brogue, sandal, mocassin, yet still the same 
human foot in each! ‘What a clue are these metamorphoses to the mind 
that animates the bodies thus masked and hidden! Vanity and love of 
change, from the time that Eve twisted flowers among the fig-leaves and 
set the fashions for the young antediluvian maidens of some 200 summers, 
What a clue to the manners of a people, their religion, the climate, the 
country in which they live and from whence they came, of their freedom, 
their wars, their conquests, and their slavery! The Highlander still car- 
ries the Roman target, wears the adaptation of the toga fastemed by the 
Roman brooch, the Phrygian cap is on his head, and the Roman crossed 
garters are represented in his chequered stockings. The imitative Saxon 
seems to have derived from the same conquerors their robes and arms :— 
the Asiatic cap, the Asiatic double-headed axe, and the Asiatic shield. 
The Norman knight wore the closed visor of the Roman gladiator, and 
the shield of the Greco-Roman. From the East the Crusaders borrowed 
the long tunic over their armour, the parti-coloured scarf wreathed round 
the helmet, and the scimitar-like falchion. 

But with all its change, dress falls into a few simple divisions, into 
which we are unconsciously perpetually recurring. If men widen their 
sleeves they go back to George the Second,—if they tighten them, toa far 
earlier date : widen the brim of the present hat, and put in a feather, and 
you have the Spanish sombrero of Vandyke’s reign,—pin up the brim . 
and you have the cocked hat,—take to a cap, and you fall back to the flat 
bonnet of Elizabeth’s reign,—widen the band, and you have the rich or- 
namerft of Elizabeth’s courtiers :—turn down the top of the boot, and you 
will have Charles the Second’s “ wear,”—render the top immovable, it 
be ot the fashionable boot of the last half-century, or the farmer’s boot 
of t y: 

One of the most curious features in the history of dress is the vitality 
of the most absurd fashions, and their lingering for centuries among the 
een. long after they are superseded in the court. Our own country 

as some curious instances of this. The garb of the old Thames water- 
men, still occasionally visible in the streets, is that of the Elizabethan 
boatmen, even to the brass badge, which was then worn by every retain- 
er. The Bluecoat boys rejoice in the semi-monastic robes of the age of 
Edward the Sixth, the young founder of their school ; and the charity- 
school girls of the City wear the plain mob-cap and long white gloves of 
Queen Anne or the earlier Georges. The shoulder-knot of the modern 





artist in London, having just exhibited a genre picture, regarding which 
we should prefer not to copy a most fulsome notice that we have seen in 
print. Her relationship to persons moving in the circle of critics and re- 
viewers will probably be a serious injury to her. She will—we perceive 
already—be both puffed and abused beyond measure. To go back to 
her book—read it. 


Beutnp THE Scenes: A Nover. By Lady Bulwer Lytton. London. 
Skeet.—Lady Bulwer Lytton has at various times been at the pains to 
denounce her enemies, in terms far “ above proof,” at being in conspiracy 
to prevent her books being printed, and by occult influence to mar their 
reception when they have finally struggled into the lightsof day. “The 
foree of language can no further go” than in the abuse she has lavished 
upon all whom it may concern. If Lady Bulwer has any friends left in 
the world, they ought surely to pray that another time her enemies may 
be more successful ; and that she may never again have the chance of 
giving publicity to a work like the one before us. 

Lady Bulwer has certainly proved that she has one arch-enemy, one who 
has betrayed her as none other could have done. She has accused many, 
—but with all her cleverness (and she is clever), she has failed to discover 
that her own worst enemy is—herself. 

No other ehemy however wicked or powerful, could have compelled 
her to write such a tissue of dullness, malignity, and vulgarity as the 
novel she has entitled “Behind the Scenes.” Lady Bulwer’s former 


and talent. The present work has the radical sin of being dull,—dull to 
a degree that becomes wonderful. Of story there is little,--of plot none 
at all. Everyghapter is headed by a text ; and the reader is pelted with 
Christian doctrines like snowballs with stones in them. We are reminded 
of that old 4ady whose copy of the “ Whole Duty of Man” was found writ- 
ten over with the names of such of her neighbours as she considered fell 
short of each particular virtue. The abuse is not piquant—as abuse ought 
to be if uttered for the world’s hearing—but clumsy and pointless,—re- 
markable only for its malignity. ? 

The ingrained coarseness manifests itself from the beginning tothe end. 
It is not the vulgarity of mere manners and customs: but the innate vul- 
garity, destitute of all humour and insight into reality, which recoils upon 
the writer without at all reflecting upon the character or tircumstances 
they profess to illustrate. Lady Bulwer does not demonstrate the secret 
workings of human nature like an artist :—she talks like a servant out of 
place, abusing the families she has lived with and revealing their affairs. 

The story is intended to be religious, social, and semi-political. All the 
characters are more or less personal, except perhaps, the ones,-—who 
are set up as what Madame Sand calls “ Batons blancs,”—like nothing 
and nobody in this wicked world, and of no strength to arrest the march 
of evil. Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars, the bad hero, is drawn on the’same model, 
of which Lady Bulwer has already given several studies to the public. 
There is want of variety in her villains,—it is always the same individual 
in different attitudes and costumes :—in this selection malice is more re- 
markable than artistic skill. Lady Bulwer evidently hates her model 
villain far worse than do any of his victims in the story,—whatever that 
story may chance to be. Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars, the hero of “ Behind the 
Scenes,” is a social ogre of the present day. He is represented as having 
an unfortunate lawful wife, whom he once married in a moment of en- 
thusiasm ; and whom he has since endeavoured to kill by neglect and un- 
kindness. He keeps her hidden at Brompton. He hasa German mistress, 
whom he has promised to marry, in the Edgware Road,—other mistresses 
who are only dimly discernable in the distance ;—he is the father of an 
illegitimate child, whom he allows to be transported,—and we have vari- 
ous other indications of his villany too tedious to mention. With all this, 
he enjoys a dazzling reputation as a man of genius, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, a philanthropist, and an excellent man. The whole book is written 
to show how little he deserves his character. 

Lord Derby’s ministry and Mr. Disraeli figure almost by name,—and, 
rather flatly ; we have seen much more spirited portraits of the latter, 
who seems to sit en permanence for all who choose to try their hands at 
“a striking likeness.” 

“ There is a good heroine named Edith--represented as of “ overwhelm- 
ing beauty”—who is pursued by Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars with declarations 
of love, delicate attentions, and an offer of marriage. She is dazzled a 
little by his scientific courtship ; but there is a good hero,—-ten times as 
handsome as Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars, and a dozen times as clever,—who 
loves her,—and wins her heart as Mr. Harold Lancaster, a poor gen- 
tleman with only £300 a year pour tout potage :—but when he has won 
her, he confesses his coronet, and kneeling down, begs her pardon for being 
the Duke of Lieddersdale. Of course, Edith forgives him,—and they are 
going tobe very happy, and virtue is on the point of being rewarded, when 





something particular happens to prevent it. Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars suc- 
ceeds to a large estate, and is left to his own conscience. All the other 





novels, with all their faults and incompleteness, showed occasional vivacity ‘ 


footmen was once the badge of high military rank. The stage smuggler 
struts in the common sailor’s dress of the William of Orange era. The 
blue coat of the butcher reminds us of the distinctive dresses of the old 
guilds, The University dress of the present year varies little from that 
worn soon after the Reformation, except that the square cap has stiffened 
and widened, and the falling collar has been clipped into traditionary 
bands. The Judge’s coif isa curious absurdity borrowed from the silk 
cap worn by monkish lawyers to preserve their shaven heads from the 
draughts of the courts. The wigs introduced from France by Charles the 
Second are retained by the same judges, by our barristers, and coach- 
men. Our footmen still exult in fhat powder which gave a heightened 
lustre to Reynolds’s beauties. The gipsy hat of the same period is worn 
by the market-women in the west of England. Labourers now wear the 
deep flapped waistcoats and knee breeches of the third George, and the 
smock of a very early age ; and one is sure to meet in a day’s walk in 
London the Hessian boots or tight pantaloons so fashionable during the 

outh of the Regent. The Beefeaters at the Tower wear the costume of 

enry the Seventh’s body guard,—and our grooms the doublet of James 
the First. 

Though we have been always borrowers of other nations’ fashions, even 
we sober English have run strange lengths. Look at the fopling Richard 
the Second, in Polish shoes with toes a yard long, tied up to the knee 
with silver chains; and thenin Henry the Highth’s time, the broad shoe 
widened again to half-a-yard, slashed and padded like asmalleushion. In 
Henry the Sixth’s time it was considered “the thing” to wear forests of 
feathers nearly three feet broad and sweeping to the ground ; and a little 
earlier dresses were party per pale, of two colours, so that one leg was 
blue and the other red,—a favourite attire which died out very slowly. 
Then came sleeves jacged at the edges like leaves, and reaching from a 
man’s wrist to the ground. 

The diseases of kings have been the originafions of fashions :--a bald 
king rules and ell his people shave,—a gouty monarch establishes the 
beauty of wide shoes. Scandal does say an unlucky princess ingeniously 
invented hoops. 

The most picturesque period of chivalry was the golden reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, who himself realized half the dreams of knightly ro- 
mances. The rich steel armour glancing through embroidered surcoats, 
the silken wreath twisted round the helmet or streaming from behind it, 
the bright feathers, the jewelled belt, sword-hilt, and dagger-sheath,—the 
gilded housings of the charger,—the coloured pennon fluttering from the 
lance, must, when seen in thick squadrons have been a gorgeous sight :— 
and never were utility and splendour so thoroughly blended in the same 
attire. 

The Vandyke dress comes next in point of picturesque grace and capa- 
bilities of contrast. The broad Spanish hat, with its rich jewelled band, 
its clasp of precious stones, or its string of pearls,--the cloak, capable of 
a thousand variations of brightness and shade, from a mass of broad, rip- 
pling daylight to a Spagnoletto gloom,—the doublet fitting the form with- 
out ridiculous compression,--the rich lace collar, rather feminine to our 
eyes, did not the polished steel of the breast-piece gleam through its fret- 
work,—the fall Spanish hose and the small shoe, with the rosette of ribbon, 
constitute a dress that delights the painter and the poet. 

The nations of Europe have always shunned the rich flower-bed of 
colours in which their Asiatic kinsmen delight. The Turk rejoices in the 
primitive cclours,—rich reds, blues, and yellows,—-the Englishman in 
insipid neutrals,—lilacs, buffs, and browns. The warmer the country the 
richer the taste for colour :--very observable in Venice, so Eastern in its 
associations, where houses, people, and buildings form a bright mosaic 
of intermingling hues, relieved by the deep harmonious unities of the sky 
and the sea. We were gay as butterflies in Charles the Second’s time. 
To what have we now fallen, when a solemn, dull undertaker-like black 
has clouded every hue, and we walk about incarnations of iron neces- 
sity and remorseless utility ! 

eee 

Lapy FRANKLIN AND THE ApMIRALTY.—It appears that the Admiralty, 
without sanctioning any new Expedition to search ‘for Sir John Franklin, 
have determined that such orders shall be issued to Sir E. Belcher as will 
empower him to continue the search for the missing Expedition for an- 
other year. Thus we hope that the open water to the north-west of Wel- 
lington Channel will be examined, which, it will be remembered, was left 
unexplored by Sir E. Belcher at the date of his despatches last year. 
The names of the officers and crews of the Erebus and Terror, contrary 
to the notice given by the Admiralty, are still retained in the “ Navy 
List ;” and will remain there until the return of the searching ships. 
This change may be in some measure due to Lady Franklin, who has ad- 
dressed a long and eloquent protest to the Admiralty against the removal 
of her husband’s name from the Admiralty’s books until all search for him 
terminates. With unextinguished hope she still declares that it appears 





to her reasonable that Sir Joon Franklin and his companions should not 
be considered dead, bat living, and bases her conviction to the latter 
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t ounds :--“ 1. Because no evidence has been discovered 
ot we dhe bed having befallen them. 2. Because the quarter of the 
Arctic Sea where it is most probable that the missing parties would be 
found living, or their fate ascertained, has never Phe so far as we know, 
been expiored,—Sir E. Belcher, when last heard of, having advanced only 
to the verge of the open sea to the north-west, but without entering it ; 
and because the part thus indicated is one of the two courses pointed out 
to my husband in the Admiralty instructions for bim to follow, and also 
because it has been pronounced, after a thorough examination of the other 
course, that he could not have passed that way. 3. Because within this 
unexamined region the resources for supporting life are probably abun- 
dant ;—and 4. Because my husband and his officers steadily contemplated, 
and from the first provided for, a detention extending over an indefinite 
period, should difficulties occur to prevent their return at the time ex- 
pected.” 

The Secretary of the Admiralty, in a letter of instructions addressed to 
Capt. Maguire of H.M.S. Plover and dated the 11th of January last, uses 
the following terms. 


“But should no further information have reached you respecting the 
Enterprise since she was reported off the Colville, it will be necessary for 
ou to consider the expediency of remaining for another season at Point 
Bartow, with the view of affording assistance to Captain Collinson and his 
crew, should he still be compelled to fall back on the Plover. On this 
imt we are unable, from want of information relative to your proceed- 
ngs since August last, and the further tidings you may have gained re- 
specting the Enterprise, to give you any definite instructions ; their 
Lordships entirely rely on your judgment as to the necessity of your re- 
maining another year. They desire me to acquaint you that the Plover 
and Rattlesnake are now detained solely on account of, and to afford 
assistance to, Captain Collinson and the crew of the Enterprise. If you 
feel certain that the crew of that ship is safe, you are hereby directed to 
discontinue your present service and to return to Valparaiso. If you 
should, however, after full deliberation, deem it to be essentially necessary 
to extend the services of the Plover to another winter; it is their Lord- 
ships’ directions that Fp should exchange any of your officers or men, 
revictual the ship, and again proceed to Puint Barrow, provided the ship 
and your crew are efficient ; but so soon as the season of 1855 will « Imit, 
that you proceed to Grantley Harbour, and thence to San Francisco and 
Valparaiso, for further orders. You are distinctly to understand that it 
is not their Lordships’ intention to send up a sbip from t! Pacific sta- 
tion to communicate with Grantley Harbour in 1855, and » ou are there- 
fore positively to leave Behring’s Strait in that year, as dir.cted.” 

“Tn the event of England being at any time involved in Lostilities with 
any other Power during your employment on the above service, you are 
clearly to understand that you are not to commit any hostile act what- 
ever, the ship under your command being fitted out for the sole purpose 
of aiding those engaged in scientific discoveries, and it being the estab- 
lished practice of all civilised nations to consider vessels so employed as 
exempt from the operations of war.’’ 

Tue Lancasuire Diatect.—The Manchester papers report a very in- 
pe | lecture on thissubject delivered by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., 
of which the object was to show the close affinity between the common 
dialect still spoken by the Lancashire peasant and the pure Anglo-Saxon 
of our forefathers. We give a few striking examples from the rich mass 
of literary and antiquarian illustration employed by Mr. Gaskell. ‘ The 
word deestings was yet used, as among the Anglo-Saxons, to denote the 
first milk given by a cow after calving. Ben Jonson, in the bymn to Pan, 
had it beestning ; but Dryden gave it in the Lancashire form— 


And now, besides, her beestings never fail 
To store the dairy with a brimming pail. 


They were aware there was a kind of cake so famous at Bury that it gave 
its name to midlent Sunday, namely, simnel cake. Many fanciful deriva- 
tions had been given for this, but he had no doubt we must look for its 
true origin to the Anglo-Saxon symble, a feast, or symb/iam, to banquet. 
Simnel was evidently some kind of fine bread. From the chronicle of 
Battle Abbey, it was stated as a proof of the regard paid to the monks, 
the conquerer granted them the daily use of thirty-six ounces of ‘bread fit 
for the table of a king, and commonly called simenel ;’ and Roger de Ho- 
veden mentioned, among the provision allowed to the Scotch king at the 
court of England, ‘ twelve simenels.’ ‘Banquet bread’ would, therefore, 
seem to come nearest to the meaning of the word. He might remark, that 
the baker’s boy, who, in the reign of ears VII personated the Ear! of War- 
wick, was most likely called Simnel, as a sort of nick-name derived from 
his trade, Lambert Simnel.” Again: “A Lancashire man doesnot speak 
of a help-mate, but a help-mak or help-makée. In Anglo-Saxon maca 
meant a wife, or consort; and in old English it was used in this form. 
Gower says, ‘ And the bird has chose his make.’ And Surrey, ‘ The turtle 
to her make hath told her tale.’ The word steigh—a ladder, resembled 
the form of a verb, as it occurred in the Apostles’ Creed, in the time of 
Henry II ; ‘ The thriddle day after death arose steich into heaven.’ The 
word stirrup seemed to have a similar origin, for stig-rap meant a rope to 
ascend by.’’ We subjoin Mr. Gaskell’s concluding examples. ‘So on the 
whole, instead of saying the Lancashire dialect was a corruption of the 
English, it would seem truer to say, that the Engligh was very often a cor- 
ruption of the Anglo-Saxon. In that language, one declension of substan- 
tives formed the plural in en ; the only relic of this in the modern Eng- 
lish was the word oxen. In the older writers we met with been, for bees ; 
fleen, flees ; treen, trees ; Aneen, knees. In Lancashire two other words 
of this class, besides the word oxen, were preserved. They occurred in 
‘Th’ Okeawtn uth Eggshibishun’ :—‘They’rne sum uth grandest karpits 
-.agever’awW clapt me een on. Aw wondur heaw foke cud foinde e ther 
harts fur to set ther shune onum.’ Though Spenser more frequently used 
eyen, or eyne, he sometimes has ene. Sir Thomas More——‘ And fall’th to 
makying shone.’ In Shakspere we find, ‘Spare none but such as go 
in clouted shoon.’ Milton used the word in the same form ; so that how- 
ever vulgar such words as een and shune might be thought now, there 
was authority for them. Referring to verbs, the lecturer said that the 
Lancashire dialect had been peculiarly retentive of the Anglo-Saxon 
—— and preferring the strong conjugation to the weak. Thus a 

ancashire man did not say he ‘climbed a hill,’ but he c/omd it ; not he 
‘ wept,’ and ‘slept,’ bat he wep, and slep ; not he‘ fetched,’ but he feét ; 
not he ‘grinned,’ but he gran. Nothing was more common than to hear 
among Lancashire people such expressions a ‘ Aw’l not ha’ none on’t ; 
aw’s not do nowt o’t sort.’ As was the casein Greek, soin Anglo-Saxon, 
two or more negatives did not (asin modern English) make an affirma- 
tive, but strengthened the negative. The expressive Anglo-Saxon word 
‘ farewell’ meant ‘ go well,’ from which was probably derived the common 
Lancashire greeting (corresponding to the ‘ Wit gehe’s?’ of the German), 
‘How goes it?” 


Muvor Matrers tN Spain.—The following incident took place at Ma- 
drid on the morning of the 30th March, while the guard was mounting be- 
fore the Palace of the Queen-Mother. A cart happened to: be passing 
before the house of the British Ambassador, which is next to that of the 
Queen, and the leading mule very naturally was going straight on, the 
driver being behind, when he was stopped by a bugler, who thrust a bayo- 
net into the animal’s nose. The driver, who had been stopped by a per- 
son speaking to him, ran up at once, and without making the slightest re- 
sistance, and while in the act of turning the cart into the Plaza behind 
the guard, a young officer—one of tbat unfledged class known in Spain as 
ofictalitos-—walked up to the driver of the cart and cut him over the head, 
wounding him severely in the temple. The English Minister, Lord How- 
den, who happened tobe looking at the guard mounting, immediately de- 
scended to the street, humanely took the wounded man, bleeding profuse- 
bes he was, into his house, and then sent him with a secretary to the 

ptain-General, stating that he was ready to give his evidence if called 
upon, as his Lordship witnessed the whole of the brutal and unprovoked 
outrage, and that if the driver was not taken care of by the Spanish Go- 
vernment, he, Lord Howden, would himself take care of him. 

It is said that the ex-Queen of the French, now at Seville, has for some 
time past been arranging a marriage between a Prince of the House of 
Coburg (the Roman Catholic branch, it is to be presumed) anda daughter 
of the Infante Den Francisco de Paula. The affianced pair were to meet 
for the first time at Seville, during the solemnities of the holy week. Diffi- 
culties, however, have arisen in the way of the match, which are supposed 
to proceed from the recent marriage of the father of the bride with a wo- 
man of infamous character, well known at Madrid by the name of Teresa 
Redondo. For some years past the connection between this woman and 
the uncle of the Queen was notorious, and so scandalous, that Don Fran- 
cisco de Paula’s daughters were removed to the Palace from their father’s 
residence at the Retiro, where he has since lived with this woman, for 
whom he is building a magnificent house near the Plaza del Oriente. A 
few weeks ago, however, the Inlunte was seized, it appears, with qualms 
of conscience, and addressed himself to his son, the King, saying that he 
was desirous of ing his mistress, and intimating that there would be 
nothing more shocking in such a union than in that which a Dowager 
Qheen of Spain had contracted with the man of her choice. The King, 
taking a moral view of the question, approved his father’s proposed 


amendment of his mode of life, and the marriage was duly declared.— 
One of its consequences, rumour now says, has been the rupture of the 
proposed Coburg alliance, the friends of the German Prince being dis- 
gusted at the mésalliance of his intended father-in-law. 


Tae Last or 4 Norep Swixpier.—The trial of Richard 4 Smyth, 
alias “ Tom Provis,” took place at Gloucester on Thursday, the 6th ult. 
The court was crowded to suffocation. The prisoner was evidently dressed 
for the occasion in a good suit of black, white neckcloth, &c. The char, 
ogre him were that he had feloniously forged a codicil to the will of 
Sir Hugh Smyth, Bart., with intent to defraud, and that he had uttered 
the said forgery. There was another indictment for perjury, committed 
on the trial of “Smyth ». Smyth,” at the last Gloucestershire assizes. 
The forgery charge was first gone into. The prisoner bad retained Mr. 
Gelinger Symons to defend him, but that gentleman had thrown up the 
brief, and the prisoner complained to the court of this treatment, saying 
he must now trust entirely to his God and the judge and jury. At his 
own request the prisoner was accommodated with a chair, table, and wri- 
ting materials. The evidence was a repetition of the facts by which Sir 
F. Thesiger so completely demolished Smyth's case last year. The 
bought Bible, which had been passed off as the family heir-loom, the 
forged seal, and all the apparatus of fraud, as conspicuous as on the for- 
mer trial. The interest, however, of last year was utterly wanting on this 
occasion ; every stage of the proceedings leading to the foregone conc]u- 
sion of the prisoner’s guilt. Smyth, however, made an original defence. 
In a long and rambling speech he contended that he had not forged the 
documents, nor could he be charged with the uttering, because they had 
been produced in court by his solicitors, and not by himself, and as to 
forgery, he had heard it laid down by a learned judge at the Old Bailey, 
that to copy the names of men who perhaps never lived, or who, at all 
events, must long since have been dead, was no forgery. He had been 
justified, both by the laws of nations and the customs of civilised society, 
in what he had done ; for nations resorted to arms, and did all manner of 
evils, to support what they conceived to be their own ; and he asked, did 
any one now dare charge Bonaparte as a murderer, because, in prosecu- 
ting his claim to his own, he had caused the deaths of numerous persons ? 
He was found guilty of forging and uttering the deed, and, upon being 
called up for seatence, snivelled for mercy on account of his wife (a young 
creature, as beautiful as an angel) and his four small children. The 
learned Judge expressed his concurrence in the verdict of the jury, who 
would have found it iuipossible to come to any other conclusion than that 
at which they had arrived, and, remarking upon the enormity of the pri- 
soner’s offence, sentenced him to be transported for twenty years. 


Tue Hieutanp Society or Lonpon.—According to their annual cus- 
tom, the members of this ancient society dined together yesterday at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, in commemoration of the victory of Alexandria, 
The chair was filled by the Duke of Hamilton, the attendance was fully 
on a par with that of former years, and the presence of many of the com- 
pany in Highland costume gave tothe proceedings a distinctive character 
not unsuited to a society the objects of which belong rather to the asso- 
ciations of a past age than to the commonplace, but useful exigencies of 
modern times, Most public dinners are stupid and monotonous enough 
when they recur annually, however praiseworthy the object for which they 
are heid, and simply because they are so exactly alike--with the same 
dreadful routine of toasts and songs and chairmen’s speeches—with the 
toastmaster always “ praying silence for the chair,”’ in the one tone of 
voice, and “ the ladies” in a remote gallery overlooking the festive scene 
with an unaccountable interest which seems never to tire. The Highland 
Society has not half so good a justification for either itself or its dinners 
as the great majority of those bodies who annually appeal to the benevo- 
lence of the public through its gastronomic tendencies. The society is 
constituted to encourage and keep alive things which the spirit of the age, 
sanitary considerations, and other obvious reasons prove ought to die out, 
and which are obeying an irresistible law indoingso. There is much less 
to be said in favour of wearing the kilt, preserving the Gaelic language, 
living in wretched “ bothies,”’ and otherwise propping up the old High- 
land system, than can be advanced on behalf of the smallest London 
charity. As far as its avowed objects go, the society has hardly a leg to 
stand on; but its dinners are, nevertheless, unexceptionable, if taken 
strictly upon their own merits. What with the gay costumes, the martial 
music of the bagpipes, the juvenile band of the Caledonian Asylum, and 
the other telling accessories of the occasion, it cannot be doubted that the 








100 gentlemen assembled last night at the Freemasons’ enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly. Among those present were Sir John Wilson, Sir M. Doyle, 
Sir W. Ross, Sir George Leith, Sir Charles Forbes, the Chisholm, and 
other staunch upholders of Scottish nationality. The dinner provided on 
the occasion was excellent, including “haggis,” “ cock-a-leekio,”’ “ sheep’s 
head,”’ and even the dram of mountain dew with which it is the custom of 
the north to correct the disturbing influences of sumptuous fare upon the 
digestive organs. Times, March 22. 

Tue “ Reau Ramway Kine.”’—Certainly the founder of the railway dy- 
nasty or rather oligarchy was George Stephenson ; and therefore his 
statue has been most appropriately set up in the great hall of the Euston- 
square terminus. The uncovering of the statue was performed, on Mon- 
day, in the presence of a few gentlemen. When the statue was unveiled, 
Mr. Geach explained that upon the death of George Stephenson, in 1848, 
it occurred to the Society of Civil Engineers, which he himself had founded, 
that it would be a proper and becoming memorial to the departed to erect 
a monument on a suitable site, and that no site could be considered more 
suitable than the magnificent hall at Euston-square. The subscription 
was only once advertised—-the appeal being made to his personal friends 
and to the workmen who had laboured under him, and who adored him. 
The amount realised was £2,808, of which the average amount subscribed 
by 178 friends was £14 ; the average amount contributed by 3,150 work- 
men was 2s, The memorial—a marble statue, about eight feet high—was 
fittingly intrusted to Mr. Baily, who has produced as poblea work as ever 
we have seen of the kind. The artist and the engineer had personally 
known, admired, and esteemed each otber, and the statue—executed part- 
ly by the help of Mr. Lucas’s portrait, but more by the recollections of 
the friend—-represents not only his characteristic attitude and his burly 
figure, but his features at once manly and highly intellectual, with, as 
was admitted by all around, the perfect expression of the countenance of 
the original. 

Mr. Scott Russell, in a short but appropriate speech; proposed that the 
grateful thanks of the committee should be given to Mr. Baily for the ex- 
ecution-of the very beautiful and characteristic work before them. Doubt- 
less Mr. Baily had received assistance from one or two extraneous sources, 
but nothing would have enabled him to portray the expression of his 
friend, but that instinctive feeling of sympathy which knits one man of 
genius to another. Mr. Baily returned thanks in a few graceful words, 
and the committee broke up.—-London paper, April 15. 


RomANCcE ov A CoaALFIELD.—The following singular circumstance hap- 
pened a few years ago in Parr, about 13 miles from Liverpool, where there 
are several extensive collieries. It will tend to show the immense value 
of coal mines which lie under a small superficial extent of land. An el- 
derly widow lady sold to a gentleman some property in Parr, consisting 
of a house and about 30 acres of land, for £3,000. The old lady thought 
there must be coals under the land, as there is so much in the neighbour- 
hood ; but it was the decided opinion of coal proprietors and others con- 
versant with coal mines that there were no coals on the property. The 
seller of the property, however, insisted that coals should be reserved, 
unless the purchaser would give her £100 for them. Thishe refused doing, 
and the coals were, accordingly, excepted from his purchase, and reserved 
to her. The old lady died soon after, bequeathing the coal mines among 
the children of a deceased sister, seven in number, who were all labourers, 
and the residue of her property, worth about £3000, to the children of 
another sister. The bequest of the coal mines was considered a nominal 
thing, and the dissensions in the two families were great on account of it. 
The coal legatees brooded for a length of time over their disappointment 
in not sharing their aunt’s property with their cousins, but at length they 
contrived to induce some persons, who were supposed to have more 
money than wit, to undertake the expense of boring on the land to ascer- 
tain whether there were coals or not. The boring continued for a consid- 
erable time, to the great amusement of persons connected with collieries ; 
but at last, to their great astonishment, the chagrin of the purchaser, and 
the unbounded delight of the legatees, two delfs of the best coal in Lan- 
cashire were discovered, extending nearly the whole breadth of the land, 
and which could be easily worked. These coals were immediately pur- 
chased by the proprietors of a neighbouring colliery for £20,000. On sub- 
sequent borings three lower delfs were found, which the same parties pur- 
chased for £15,000.--Mining Journal. 


Quop Nunc Descrimere Loneum Est.—.Mr. Punch’s contemporaries, 
who are always on the watch for some animal, mineral or vegetable won- 
der, have lately discovered, in California, a tree, which grows to the 
height of 360 feet, and measures 90 feet in circumference. And they 
affirm that when one of these trees had fallen through decay, a horseman 





rode into the hollow trunk for upwards of a hundred feet 
space to turn his horse round and ride out again. Mer ee me 
no objection to the production of this tree-mendous article in print. He 
will tolerate it as he tolerated the “ colossal cucumber’fand “ early goose- 
berry” of blessed memory. He admits that the gentlemen of the press 
must live, and as, if my Lord Derby should ever succeed in preventing 
them from publishing truth, they will be compelled to rely upon their 
power of invention for the means of subsistence, Mr. Punch would not 
‘allow that useful faculty to grow rusty. Let them, then, invent if they 
lease a tree which shall throw into the shade even the whole of those ar- 
Cotessent myths, the Nine Elms at Vauxhall, but let them not presume to 
trespass upon Mr. Punch’s province by interlarding their imaginative 
descriptions with jokes. The Morning Advertiser, after describing the 
before-mentioned tree, actually says. “ This tree is said to be an ever. 
green pine ; but, judging from its great size, we should imagine it to be a 
plane (plain) tree.” The Press thus comments on it: “ We have read of 
the ‘ Arabian trees which wept gum,’ but remarkable as those trees were 
for their tears, this is at least as remarkable for its size (sighs).” The 
Morning Herald opines that the officer who rode into the tree was deter- 
red from proceeding farther by his fear that he should not be able to find 
the route (root); and the Standard surpasses all the other offenders 
by su ggesting that the horse may have been frightened by the tree’s 
bark. 


Buruwweton House, Lonpon.--Burlington House has been purchased 
by the Government. The use to which it is to be put is not, as yet, de- 
termined ; but the uses are many which its central situation and capaci- 
ous area are well adapted to serve. Years ago, in 1809, this mansion 
one of the finest in London, was on the eve of destruction. A lease was 
obtained, and the building saved, by Lord George Cavendish. At length 
it has become public property,—and ere long the public will be able, we 
presume, to explore the marvels long hid behind the high wall which shuts 
out curious eyes. Few spots in modern London are so closely connected 
with the world of literature and artistic anecdote as Burlington House, 
Gay wrote about it—Hogarth painted it, squibbing Pope and Kent at the 
same time—Handel lived in it. The old house and the new are connected 
with the stories of Denham and Devonshire ; of Cavendish, and Campbell, 
and Chandos. They live in the gossip of Pepys and in the scandals of 
Walpole. i: mean authority has described the colonnade, behind the 
outer brick wu.!, as “ one of the finest pieces of architecture in Europe.” 
The price at whic: the property has been secured for public use, is, we 
believe, about £150,000.— London paper. 

Another journal says :—The price was one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds; and the mansion, and its appurtenances (the furniture except- 
ed), with the ground belonging to it, will be transferred to the public at 
Michaelmas next. Government—so well-founded rumour runs—intend 
converting it into rooms of assembly for scientific bodies, and for certain 
small public offices now very indifferently lodged. The Societies that 
will enjoy the privilege of holding their assemblies in Burlington-house, 
will not be permitted to form museums within its walls. Museums re- 
quire more room than Government will be able to give away. The re- 
quirements of the Civil Service are such that Government contemplates 
the removal from Somerset-house of the Royal Society and the Society 
of Antiquaries. Both Societies would be glad to go on the terms tendered 
to the Royal Academy, and accepted by that body. 


Tue THREATENED REVELATIONS.—The Emancipation of Brussels pub- 
lishes the following extract of a letter addressed by a German to one of 
his political friends in the Belgian capital :—‘‘ Whatever may be the sen- 
sation produced in Germany by the diplomatic revelations of France and 
England, a still deeper one may, perhaps, be caused by the approaching 
publication in the Journal de St. Petersbourg of a correspondence ex- 
changed between personages still more elevated than MM. Russell, Sey- 
mour, and Nesselrode. This information has reached us from Vienna, 
where the Russian Ambassador announced the publication as a threat 
against England. I might tell you more, but for the present content 
yourself with this, which is strictly true, although it may appear to you 
rather,enigmatical.”’ 

On the other hand the Gotha Gazette publishes the following singular 
communication :—“ Several newspapers have circulated the report, that 
before long there will appear at St. Petersburg a secret correspondence, 
carried on without the knowledge of the English Government, between 
the courts of England and Russia, and which would seriously compromise 
Prince Albert. We are authorised to announce respecting this corres- 
pondence, that the English court awaits the publication of it with an in- 
terest so much the greater, inasmuch as on the part of England it is con- 
fined to the usual notifications of births, &c.” 


We have no doubt that the latter version is the correct one, and that 
we shall hear no more of this brutum fulmen. 


Tue New Wesrmisster Brince,--It has been decided that the building 
of this bridge is to commence in May. It is to cousistof three arches, the 
chief arch rising 18 feet from the springing. SirC. Barry is the designer, and 
he has followed the rule that in the construction of a bridge the aim of the 
architect ought to be to have as few arches as possible, in order that the 
middle of the stream, or chief current of the river, may flow freely with- 
out the interruption which is caused by an unnecessary number of piers, 
large arches being at all times desirable, and by which, too, the expense 
of constraction is considerably lessened. The present bridge is 1220 feet 
long, and 44 feet wide. The new bridge is intended to be wider, but the 
inconvenience and danger of the rise and fall will be obviated in its con- 
struction. The present bridge consists of fifteen arches, and was finished 
in the year 1750, at a cost of £389,500. The expense of the new bridge 
will, of course, be considerably-less. The piers of the bridge are to be of 
stone, and the abutments or caps of iron. Soring the erection of the new 
bridge the present one is intended to be used for ordinary purposes. Ban- 
quets, or raised footways, will be grected in the first instance, and these 
will eventually be amalgamated With the proposed roadway of the new 
bridge, thereby avoiding the necessity for the erection of a temporary 
wooden bridge, while, at the same time, it will save an immense waste of 
public money. 


I:uictr DirLoma.—Lewis Bossy, a gentlemanly-looking man, has been 
tried in London for a misdemeanour--uttering a false diploma of the Roy- 
al College of Edinburgh. M. Bossy is a licentiate of the Apothecaries’ 
Company ; when in business as a general practitioner he exhibited in the 
surgery what purported to be an Edinburgh diploma of “ M.D.,” entitling 
him to act as a physician ; and he has since been appointed physician to 
some life-insurance offices, the managers believing he was really what he 
represented himself to be. However, they were led to make inquiries at 
Edinburgh ; they discovered that Mr. Bossy’s diploma was a forgery ; and 
hence this prosecution. The case was fully made out. When arrested, 
Mr. Bossy admitted that he had never been examined at Edinburgh, but 
said he had purchased the diploma of a person who represented that he 
could obtain it for him on his writing a treatise ; he penned a treatise on 
diarrhoea, and paid £23, when he received the diploma. His counsel 
urged the probability of this explanation—diplomas are advertised and 
sold. The accused, he said, was a man of skill. Dr. Guy Babington, Dr. 
Hanley, and other gentlemen, gave him a high character for honour and 
integrity. The Jury pronounced him guilty, but strongly recommended 
him to mercy. Mr. Baron Martin said he fully concurred in the verdict, 
and commented on the necessity of stopping any such practice as this. But 
he only inflicted a nominal sentence—two days’ imprisonment ; which en- 
titled the prisoner to be immediately discharged. 


Screw-PRropeLLERs—Parent.—Captain Carpenter made an application 
to the Court of Chancery, on Saturday, the 1st ult., for the prolongation 
of his patent, granted on the 13th July 1840, for improvement in the 
screw-propeller. Shortly after the date of his patent, the invention was 
tested, and the results were reported to the Admiralty. The Grand 
Junction Canal Company, in token of their satisfaction, had voluntarily 
given the patentee £100. When Captain Carpenter returned from foreign 
service in 1845, he found that his Fatent propeller was fitted to some of 
her Majesty’s ships, and then and since he applied for remuneration in re- 
spect of his right; but in vain. In 1852, he was informed by the then 
Secretary of the Admiralty, that £20,000 had been placed in the hands of 
Mr. Currie, a banker, on behalf of atl persons who could substantiate a 
claim in respect of the screw-propellers used in her Majesty’s ships : but 
Mr. Currie refused to entertain his claim, and distributed the money 
among persons called the Amalgamated Patent Screw Propeller Company, 
of which he was chairman. Although there are more than fifty different 
forms of screw-propellers patented, yet the peculiar form described in his 
specification is the only one used in her Majesty’s vessels of war. Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce said he would advise her Majesty to extend 
the patent for six years unconditionally. 


Curistorner Norru’s Person.—A slight sketch of the man, as he ap- 
peared in latter years, may not be unacceptable. Jobn Wilson, then, was 
a stout, tall, athletic man, with broad shoulders and chest, and pro- 
digiousiy muscular limbs. His face was magnificent ; his hair, which he 





wore long and flowing, fell round his massive features like a lion’s mane, 
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pared, bei h of the same hue 
h, indeed, it was often com , being much o . 
oe one always working, while his grey Mashing eyes had a vel } 
sort of look which was highly characteristic. In his dress he ee nee 
larly slovenly, being, except on state occasions, attired in a thr v . 
suit of clothes, often rent, his shirts frequently buttonless, and his - 0 
the description + ge | called shocking. His professional style ¢ cos- 
tume was just as odd. His gown, as he stalked along the colleges, ty An 
tattered stripes behind him ; and, altogether, John Wilson, with 8 
epius, was personally one of the most strangely eccentric of the 7 
eccentric characters existing in his day in the metropolis of the north. 





J pus IN Paris.—At a sale of autographs in this city recently 
a) phoning prices were realized on those of some notabilities whose 
names are known in the United States: A letter of Madame Alboni, 134 
francs; one of Fanny Elisler, 8 francs; one of Malibran 164 francs ; one 
of Lola Montes, 84 francs ; a letter of Garrick, 22 francs ; one of the three 
known signatures of Shakspere, 285 francs ; a signature of Ben Jonson, 
444 francs ; one of Jenny Lind, 20 frances ; a letter of Voltaire, 42 francs ; 
one of J. B. Rousseau, 30 francs ; an autograph fable of La Fontaine, 
“The Miller, his Son and the Ass,’ brought 161 francs; and one of the 
seven authentic signatures of Moliére was withdrawn, no one being willing 
to bid beyond the fixed price, 350 francs.-—Paris letter, NV. Y. Tribune., 





A Man Berore Apam.—A conglomerate work, to use a geological 
nrase, has lately been published in Philadelphia, entitled “ The Types 
of Mankind,” made up of contributions from the late Dr. Morton, Agas- 
siz, Usher, Nott, and Gliddon. This work is destined to create something 
of a commotion in the religious world. The idea of the unity of the race 
of man is totally discarded by the authors, one and all. Dr. Usher makes 
the astounding statement in this work that a human fossil has been found 
in New Orleans, in the course of some excavation in that city, to which a 
re-Adamite age is attributed. According to his authority, the skeleton 
of a man, of the conformation of our native Indians, was discovered at a 
depth of sixteen feet, lying below a succession of four fossil cyprus forests, 
to each of which the age of 14,400 years is given. Agassiz is said tohave 
accepted this as a fact, and based upon it his assertion that man existed 
upon the earth at least 150,000 years ago. The theologian must either 
disprove this statement or be compelled to admit a new exegesis of Holy 
Writ.—™. Y. Evening Post. — 


The Evening Post is responsible for the above. We do not see how 
the fact that Dr. Usher makes an “ astounding statement” about a “ hu- 
man fossil to which a pre-Adamite age is attributed,” or even that said 
skeleton was found at a depth of sixteen feet below “ four fossil forests, 
to each of which the age of 14.400 ae is given,” is an adequate basis 
for all that is here piled upon it. Considering the volume of the mighty 
Mississippi, the liberties it takes with its bank, the rapid growth and luxuri- 
ance of vegetation in that semi-tropical region, and the concurrence of 
natural convulsions in producing physical changes, we think he must bea 
bold rather than a safe generalizer who could deduce with any confidence 
from such data as are here given the conclusion that man has existed on 
this earth 14,400 years, much less 150,000. We do not propose to dogma- 
tize in turn; but we cannot believe that “ the theologian” is ‘“‘ compelled 
to admit a new exegesis’ on any such grounds as these.—V. Y. Tribune. 





Nicnoias anp “Tue Duxe.’’—Mr. Disraeli observes that Nicholas has 
taken to arms against Turkey, because Lord Aberdeen is in power. It 
is not less remarkable that he deferred his final robbery of “ the sick man” 
until Wellington had departed. We do not suppose that he feared a Water- 
loo, but perhaps he did apprehend some hindrances from the soldier-states- 
man who knew him. A story is current amongst the friends of the Duke, 
that he had occasion, not very long after the accession of Nicholas, to dis- 
cover the practical character of the hypocrite. The Emperor made to the 
Great Captain certain statements respecting military proceedings, which, 
from such authority, Wellington received as facts. Mr. Canning after- 
wards pointed out to the Duke a statement from St Petersburg, undoubt- 
edly authentic, that was totally incompatible with the Imperial statement. 
Nicholas lately designated himself to our Ambassador by the name of 
of “ gentleman” ; on the occasion we speak of, the Duke applied to the. 
Autocrat an epithet much shorter: “ Yes,” he said to Canning. “ I see 
what you mean ; but could Isuppose that the fellow was a d——d liar?” 

Tue Late Margvis or Lonponperry.—The will of this nobleman, 
which was proved on Satuday, the 8th ult., at Doctors’-commons, consists 
of a few lines, giving all his estates, real and personal, to his March¥ness, 
absolutely and at her entire disposal, appointing her also sole executrix. 
The will bears an unattested endorsement in his Lordship’s own hand- 
writing, recapitulating its contents in terms of most affectionate endear- 
ment. The personal estate in the province of Canterbury has been sworn 
under £45,000, which, when added to that within the province of York, 
which is under £250,000, and in Ireland under £40,000, makes an aggre- 
gate of personal property left by the deceased amounting to £335,000, 
exclusive of all the vast settled estates and collieries of the Vane and 
Londonderry families in England and Ireland, in the former of which he 
is succeeded by Lady Londonderry, and in the latter by the present 
Marquis. 

Tue Emreror’s Vase at Ascot.—For some time past it has been a 
matter of speculation and inquiry in the sporting world whether, under 
existing circumstances, the piece of plate, value 300 sovereigns, which the 
Emperor of All the Russias has for the last nine years presented to the 
British public, to be run for over Ascot-heath, and which has formed the 
great race of the meeting, will this year be included in the Thursday’s 
programme. The plate has been ordered, and might, had the stewards of 
the Jockey Club felt so inclined, have been contended for as usual ; but on 
Saturday, the 8th ult.,it was announced that the stewards, in conjunction 
With the noble Master of the Buckhounds (the Earl of Bessborough), who 
1s one of the stewards of the Ascot meeting virtute officii, have on due 
consideration determined to decline the proferred gift. The race will this 
year reassume the shape of the old Ascot Cup, being for a piece of plate 
of 300 sovereigns value, made up by the grant of 200 sovereigns from the 
race fund, added to a sweepstakes of 20 sovereigns each. We have reason 
to believe that this decision has given very general satisfaction. 


Aw Impertat Bovgvet.—A bouquet to be offered by the Horticultural 
Society of Toulouse to the Empress was exhibited there on Sunday at the 
Capitol in the Salle du Trone, where a vast crowd went to see it. Not 
less than 10,000 violets and 300 camelias have been employed in this gi- 
gantic bouquet, which is 24 feet in diameter by 3 feet high. It is com- 
posed of a dome of violets surrounded by a circle of camelias, garlands of 
these last ranning down the dome, on which are to be seen the initials of 
her Majesty in orange flowers. A blue riband, also having the cipher of 
her Majesty, ties the stem of the bouquet. This beautiful object left 
Toulouse on Monday, and was to be presented to her Majesty on Wednes- 
dar by M. Duplan, member of the Legislative Body, president of the Hor- 
“cultural Society of the Haute Garonne.—London paper, March 30. 





REMEDY FoR THE Bire or A Map Doc.—As the cry of mad dog has 
been raised, the following may be worthy a re-perusal :— A Saxon fo- 
rester, named Gastell, now of the venerable age of 82, unwilling to take 
to the grave with him a secret of so much import, bas made public in the 
Leipsic Journal the means which he had used for fifty years, and where- 
jee he affirms he has rescued many human beings and cattle from the 
earful death of hydrophobia. Take immediately warm vinegar or tepid 
Water, wash the wound clean therewith, and then dry it; pour then upon 
be wound a few drops of muriatic acid, because mineral acids destroy 


€ poison of the sali yhi i i 
neutralised” saliva, by which means the evil effect of the latter is 


aoyattinas OF THE WorkING Cuasses.--A society for improving the 
an ings, of the working classes has been formed in Paris ona large 
tain enn connection with a committee in London. Its capital is to be 
of a oat of which £120,000 is to be raised in the first instance by an issue 
senate 0 shares of £4 each, the company, in consideration of that ex- 
ser betta receiving a subvention from the Government of £60,000. The 
hele ui rey are toconsist of lodgings for single men, to contain 1,860 
slate of dwellings for about 600 families. Ultimately it is contem- 
ed to extend the system to some of the principal provincial towns. 





Stitt More Dinners.--The thirty-ninth anniversary dinner of the Ar- 


tists’ General Benevolent Institution took place on Saturday, the Sth ult., | 


8 bee teemasons’ Tavern; Mr. Benjamin Disraeli in the chair. About 
of the ed and sixty gentlemen partook of the feast ; and the subscriptions 
Pant. gy ening: including a legacy of £1870 from the late Mr. J. R. Dur- 
Thectrioat Fe to £2592.--The annual dinner in aid of the General 
Milne eat Und was given on Monday, the 10th ult.; Mr. Monckton 
and Mr Tree gait. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. 7’. P. Cooke, Mr. Albert Smith, 
ae aylor, made speeches suit ion: 
of £500 was subscribed, £100 of which coms ten he Geen’ snibaoae 
—— 


Mr. Bricut.—We have heard it 
: — rd it remarked that Mr. Bri “ 
Sist the opportunity of attacking the press; that it {yy reed 








antipathy, like that which certain characters cherish against the uniform 
of the police ; but we acquit him here of this special malice, for we have 
observed that any ungenerous advantage, no matter who may be the sub- 
ject, is seized upon by bim with eagerness as a luxury, and we firmly be- 
lieve he would badger and bait Mr. Cobden himself without scruple or 
mercy, if the opportunity offered. His examination of Lord John Russell 
some few years ago before a committee of the Commons is an example of 
what he is capable of, especially when he bas before him a subject posses- 
sing all the delicacies of feeling and refinement which are wanting in him- 
self and which he knows only to outrage in another.—Ezaminer. 


THE LAST HONOURS To Kir Nortu.—The funeral of Professor Wilson 
took place on the 7th, ult. in the presence of a large number of mourners. 
The leading public bodies were present to pay a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the departed. The students of the University headed the fu- 
neral cortége, foliowed by the directors of the Philosophical Institution, 
the members of the Royal Academy, the Senatus Academicus of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, the High Constables and the Lord Provost, magis- 
trates and Town Council. A number of private friends of the deceased 
followed the coffin, the mournful procession numbering in all about 400 
persons. 

Oars—Oxrorp versus CampripGe.—The “ University boat-race” came 
off on Saturday the Sth ult. Nine Oxford men considerably heavier than 
their rivals, contended with a like number from Cambridge. The dis- 
tance was from Putney to Mortlake. For several successive years Oxford 
has triumphed in theee struggles ; and the “ excitement” on Saturday was 
much diminished by the general belief that Oxford was sure to win again. 
And Oxford did win: after a gallant effort by the Cambridge crew, their 
opponents beat them by four boat-lengths. There wasa great company 
both on larid and on the river to view the race. 








Compostnc Macutne.—The ingenious inventor of the composing-ma- 
chine (it, in fact, does much more—it returns the types, and reassorts 
them after being used), Herr Sorensen, has had the Prussian gold medal 
of merit conferred upon him. Orders have been given for three of the 
machines to be sent to Berlin. One machine does the work of 12 men 
and boys, and much more rapidly and agreeably, besides with much 
greater exactness. The inventor was himself a poor compositor, and has 
now realized the idea of a whole life, in spite of immense difficulties and 
want of all necessary means. 


Crm Con.—The Bill introduced by Mr. Bowyer to amend the law re- 
lating to criminal conversation, provides that a fine is to be paid to the 
Crown, in lieu of damages to the plaintiff; that notice of the action, and 
the name of the defendant, must be given to the plaintiff's wife ; the third 
clause gives power to the wife of the plaintiff, on giving notice of her in- 
tention, to appear and make her defence in the action; and the fourth 
leaves the question of the costs of all the parties, including those of the 
plaintiff's wife entirely to the discretion of the court. 

TakinG Time sy THE Fore ock.—The following document has recent- 
ly been discovered by Mr. Under Sheriff Anderton :—“ In a catalogue of 
the library of the late William Platel, Esq., of Peterborough Hotel, by 
Leigh and Sotheby, 145, Strand, Thursday, December 13, 1810, and eight 
following days, was sold, lot 1658, ‘ The Coran, printed at Constantinople 
by command of the Empress of Russia, intended for the use of her Ma 
hommedan subjects after she should be in possession of Constantinople, in 
excellent condition and elegantly bound, one volume.’ ”’ 





Scottisu Inpustr1a, Museum.—Government has decided to propose a 
grant of £7000 for the purchase of a site for the Scottish Industrial 
Museum to be established at Edinburgh. The site fixed on is a piece of 
ground behind the College, at present occupied by a chapel and one of the 
hospitals. TheCollege Museum will be ceded by the Town-Council to 
the New Museum, and the whole placed under the superintendence of the 
Board of Trade. 
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White to play and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 278, 


White. 2 Black, 
1. RtoK B2. | K moves. 
K moves. 


2. BtoQ Kt4. | 
3. B checkmates. 








A SUPERB NEW WORK OF ART AND‘ UTILITY. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., No. 10 PARK PLACE, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY. 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE, ART, AND INDPSTRY, Illustrated with 500 Drawings from 
the New York Exhibition. Edited by Prof. Silliman, Jun., and C. R. Goodrich, Esq. Complete 
in one splendid volume, 4to, $450; bevelled, gilt edges, $5. 

The whole cost of producing this splendid work exceeds $40,000. 1 the 504 Illustrations con- 
tained in the volume, 

64 are devoted to Sculpture, Bas-Reliefs, &c. 
2 do 


120 Manufactures in Metals, Bronzes and Silver Ware, 
Vy do » Textile Fabrics. | 

90 do Ornamental Furniture. 

80 do Porcelain, Terra-Cotta, and Glass Ware, 

40 do Machinery, Models, &c. . hs 

93 do Miscellaneous Articles, Interior Views, &c. 


The letter press includes a series of valuable papers on subjects of Scientific and Practical inter- 
est, by some of our most competent original investigators. 

The whole volume furnishes information and examples which may be practically useful to a 
great variety of theoretical and practical men— 

TO SCULPTORS, DESIGNERS & ENGRAVERS— 

TO MANUFACTURERS & MACHIN ISTS— 

TO SILVEKSMITHS & METAL FOUNDERS— 

TO SHIP-BUILDERS & CABINET MAKERS— 
and many others engaged in the various mechanical and artistic pursuits; while as a drawing- 
room table-book, it may also prove attractive and useful to families. 

** An exceedingly handsome work.’’—London Art Journal. 

‘* Most admirable and excellent.’’—Nor/solk News. 

‘“« A work that, for neatness, elegance and artistic bearty, may boldly challenge comparison 
with any thing that has issued from the press in this country.”’— Northern Budget. 

v Truly & magnificent work—a work we are proud to look upon and call American, and one 
which should be in the possession of every lover of the beautiful in art.” —Newark Advertiser 


TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE. 
THE GREAT SOUTH-WESTERN NOVEL.—THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE; Or, Life in Kentucky. By Mrs, Mary J. Holmes, One vol. 
12mo, paper covers, 75c. ; cloth, $i. 

«*» These are the most striking and original sketches of American character in the South-west- 
ern States which have ever been published.. Tbe character of Tempest is drawn with all that 








, spirit and energy which characterise the high toned female spirit of the South, while Sunshine 


opens the loveliness and gentleness of the sweetest of her sex The Planter is sketched to the 
ife, and in his strongly marked, passionate and g nature, the reader will recognise one of 
the truest sons of the south-west 2 

** The book is well written and its fame will be more than ephemeral.’’— Buffalo Express. 

‘* The story is interesting and finely developed.’’—Daily Times. 

‘A lively remance of western lite—the style of the writer is-smart, intelligent and winning, and 
her story is told with spirit and skill."—U. S. Gazette. 

** An excellent work and its sale must be extensive ’’—Stamford Advocate. 

** The whole is relieved by a generous introduction of incident as well as by an amplitude oflove 
and mystery.”’—Express. 


. D. A. & Co, have recently published— 
THE FORESTERS. By Alexander Dumas. (Fifth thousand.) 1 vol. 12mo, paper, We. ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 
THE FLUSH TIMES IN MISSISSIPPI AND ALABAMA. By Joseph G. Baldwin. With 
illustrations. (10th Thousand.) $1 25 
RUSSIA AS IT IS. By Count de Gurowski. (Fifth Thousand.) One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 





BOARDING. 


A® BNGLISH GENTLEMAN, OR TWO FRIENDS, ACCUSTOMED TO 8U- 
perior comforts of lite, may find the same in a private and bigbly respectable family aecus- 
tomed to the life of Ergiand. Private BAM, 2 TO TaD, eee oe 
and Breakfast, if desired. Terms expected to be equivalent. Situation in the best location of 
Stuyvesant and Sth Street, Address, with full name, to ** E. 8. D,”’ Albion Office. 


PRIZE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HE SUBSCRIBFR obtained Diplomas at the Provincial Exhibitions held at Hamilton and 
Montreal in 1853, for ‘the Best Collection ot School Books printed and Bound in Canada for 
the use of Common and Grammar Schools."’ Among these bouks will be found 
The National Series, 
Printed from new stereotype plates, on clear paper, and substantially bound. They are page tor 
page with osher editions in use in Western Canada, and great care has been taken to render them 
equal in every respect to the samples exhibited at the Provincial Exhibition. 
Curriculum Latinum. 
This Series of Latin Classics has been published in cheap form, so as to supersede the use of 
costly imported books. It consists of Cornelius Nepos, Virgilii Georgica, Cicero de Amicitia, Ci- 
cero de Senectute, Ovidii Fasti. Caesar de Bello Gallico, Q. Curtius, Taciti Agricola, Horatii Car- 
mina. These may be had seperately or in two volumes, one of Prose, the other of Poetry. 
Cheap Canadian Editions. 
Walker's Dictionery, Mavor’s, Carpenter's, Webster's, and Catholic Spelling Books ; Murray’s 
large and small Gremmars ; Lennie’s do. ; Walkinghame’s Arithmetic, &c. 
New School Books. 
A History of Canada, New Edition, 2s. 
Do. do. In French. Just published. 2s. 
A History of Rome. do. 2s, 
A History of England. In the Press, 
Geography of Canada. do. 
Ramsay's Quarter Dollar Atlas, 12 outlined Meps. 
Ramsay's Scripture Atlas, price 4d. 
Wholesale Paper Warehouse. 

The Subscriber is receiving large additions to bis stock of British and Foreign Writing, Draw- 
ing and Wrapping Papers, selected during Winter by himself in the English, Seotch and French 
markets. He has dlso an ample assortment of Account Books, of all sizes and different modes of 
Ruling, English School Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. 

Orders for the Lower Provinces executed with despatch. 





HEW RAMSAY, 
St. Francis Xavier St. 


Montreal, April 28, 1854. 








“The most delightful book of the day.”’ 
MELBOURNE AND THE CHINCA ISLANDS. 


MELBOURNE AND THE CHINCA ISLANDS. with Sketches of Lima and a Voyage round 
the World. By G. W. Peck. 1 vol., 12mo, with Illustrations. Price $1. 


‘* This work embraces in a comprehensive and fascinating manner much necessary information 
concerning Melbourne, the principal city of Australia, with a full account of the Chinca Islands, 
the Guano, &c. It also gives lively sketches of Lima, &c. 


‘* His description of Melbourne is very picturesque and interesting. The account of the Chinca 
Islands with their strange rcenery, and their population of guano diggers and sa lions, is also ex 
tremely well done. As a book of travels we on not lately met with one which is throughout so- 
entertaining, and encumbered with so small a proportion of duller matter.’"—NV. Y¥. Lve Post. 


‘* This is one of the most deiightful books of the day. It professes to be a mere book of travels, 
but it isfar more. It is the record of the feelings as well as the observation of aman, who, toa 
keen observation and intuitive recognition of that which is the truth in al) the holier and purer 
emotions, and whose every frame of mind. be it serious or joyfel, is threaded by a vein of genu- 
ine and exquisite humour. His pages present pictures vivid and clearly defined portraits of places 
of classes and individuals, ratber than detailed descriptions. But the charm of the relation of the 
author’s travels—and it has a charm—lies in the ever present sympathy which be manifests with 
all that is good and true and noble in man, in nature and in art, and in the alternating touches of 
whim and pathos which beguile his readers of smiles and almost of tears.”"—New York Courier & 
Enquirer. 


‘* A volume of rare interest, abounding in facts illustrative of Australian society, and written 
in a vivacious and attractive style. * * * He has gathered many facts and incidents of genuine in- 
terest.’’ —Christian Intelligencer. 

“ His sketches are graphic and entertaiping ; the book is a very readable one.’’—Boston Post. 

Will be sent by Mail, Free of postage. 

Just published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
Ng. 145 Naseau-st. 





LATEST AND BEST WORKS ON TUREEY AND RUSSIA. 


NOW READY. 


A YEAR WITH THE TURKS; Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Domwin- 
ions of the Sultan By Warrington W. Smyth, M.A. With a Coloured Ethuologieal Map of 
Turkey. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

‘* Mr. Smyth has had rare opportunities. Few men have crossed and recrossed the empire in 
so many directions—and many are the errors, the false reports, the misconceptions as to fact or 
motive which are bere corrected by an able and impartial witness.’’—London Atheneum, Febru- 
ary 25th, 1854. 

** Mr. Smyth’s mode of travelling was well adapted to observe the character and condition of 
the people, as well as to form a jud. ment upon the mode of government, and its effecis. Indeed, 
bis my in publishing this volume was less to give an account of bis journeyings, than to throw 
what light he could upon the Turkish empire and people. He has a pleasant, picturesque and di- 
rect style, and also, that knowledge of the past + hich is necessary to make travel prefitable ; but 
he does not overlay his subjects with history.”’—London Spectator, February, 26th, 1854. 


ALSO THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, with a Voyage down the Volga anda 
Tour through she country of the Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, author of ‘A Journey 
to Nepaul.’?’ From the 3rd London Revised and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, cloth, two maps and 
eighteen Cuts. 75 cents, 
Seven Hcnprep Cortes of this work are advertised by one English Circulating Library ! 
Extracts from Notices of the Press— 


** The Iatest and best account of the actnal state of Russia.’’— London Standard. 

**The book of a quick and honest observer. Full of delightful entertainment "—ZLon. Fxam’r, 

‘* A witness worth listening to on matters whereon good evidence is particularly difficult to eb- 
tain. ’’—London Guardian. 

** No work of similar character with the same lightness of execution has conveyed en equally 
clear idea of the vast empire composed of so many disproportionate parts.””—Zondon Critic. 

** Mr. Oliphant bas not only travelled where few European travellers have been before him 
but he has wandered amid scenes of which everybody is anxious to hear. His clear and rapid 
descriptions set objects before our eyes with unpretending vividness ; and the notes he jotsdown 
are always worth attending to.’’—London Leader. 

** No person who would make himself well posted in those portions of Russian territory which 
are likely to grow into importance in the coming struggle, can afford to dispense with Mr, Oli- 
phant’s book. To ali such persons it is _ indispensable.’’—N. ¥. Daily Timea. 

* Mr. Oliphant is an acute observer, and intelligent man, a clear and vigorous and succint 
writer, and his book embodies the best account of Sou hern Russia that has ever appeared. His 
account of Sevastopol will find many interested readers.’’— Boston Atlas. 

* This book reminds us more of Stephen’s delightful ‘ Incidents of Travel’ than any other, book 
with which we are acquainted. It is an extremely interesting and valuable book. He was as 
sharp at seeing as a live Yankee, and he has given us the fruits of his observations in a very gra- 
phic and interesting style.’’— Boston Traveller. 

** The volume is illustrated by a number of wood-cuts and by two useful maps. KE is a valua- 
ble contribution to our knowledge of Russia, and should be read by all who desire to be well-in- 
formed.’’—N. ¥Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

** Every person desirous of possessing information as to the manners and customs of the people 
and the condition of the country, shou d precure this work.’’—A/Dany Transcript. 

‘* The book is very readable and entertaining.""—Alhany Express. 

** More than ordinary interest is mow attached to the book, trom its treating of a conntry—the 
Russian shores of the Black Sea—that is likely to be the theatre of a sanguinary war. The author 
gives excellent sketches of the country, Russian babits, institutions, &c. The volume is both in- 
structive and entertaining.”’—Troy Daily Times. : 

‘** This is a very valuabie work. especially at this particular time, when the power of Russia 
seems about to he tested, and its vast resources called into requisition.’’—Bes. Chris. Freeman, 

** Its descriptions of life among the people of the parts in question, its philosophic generaliza- 
tions on the present condition and probable destiny of these count)ies, ard its picturesque views 
of the sublime natural scenery which there abounds, all combine to make this work more inter- 
esting and attractive than any novel.’’—Zovwell Journal and Courier 

** One of the most observant of English travellers, and one of the most racy of English writers,’ 
—Portland Eclectic. s 

** What he writes of the country bordering upon the Black Sea is particularly valvable at this 
time, as it is the ground now oceupied by the contending forces of Russia and Turkey.’’—- Woreea- 
ter Palladium. 

** The account of Sevastopol, the naval depot of the Russians, will be read with great interest, 
and. indeed the whole volume will astonish those who are not already well read upen the subjeet, 
with the facts it gives in relation to the internal state of Russia.’’—New-Bedjord Mercury. 


J. 8, REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 
FIELD BOOK FOR ENGINEERS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 

FIELD BOOK FOR RAIL ROAD ENGINEERS. Containing formule for laying out 
curves, determining frog angles, levelling, calculating earth-work, &c., &c., together with tables 
ot radii, ordinates, deflections, long chords, magnetic variation, lograthims, logarathims and na- 
tural signs, tangents, &c., &c. By John B. Henck, Civil Engineer. Pocket-book size, $i 75. 

*,* The object of the present work is to supply a want very generally felt by Assistant Engi- 
neers on Railroads. Books of convenient form for use in the field, containing the ordinary logra- 
rithmatic tables are common enough ; but a book combining with these tables others peculiar to 
the Railroad work, and especially the necessary formule for laying out curves, turn-outs, cross- 
ings, &c., is a desideratum which this work is designed to supply. 


Opinions of Eminent Engineers. 
U.S. Mitrrary Acapemy, West Porn, April 18, 1854, 





Messrs. D. Aprieton & Co., 
Gentlemen—I have looked over ‘‘ Henck’s Field Book for Rail Road Engineers,’’ and think it 
well adapted to the object its author proposes ; and have no question but it will be found a very 

useful aud practical volume both for office and field-work. 
Very respectfully, D. H. MAHAN, 





- Union CoL_eGe, Scurnectapy, April 14, 1854. 
Messrs. DD). AprLeToN & Co. 

Gentlemen—I have examined, at your request, ‘‘ Henck’s Field Book for Rail Road Engi- 
neers,’’ hastily, but sufficiently to enable me to say decidedly that its formule for curves, tarn- 
outs, &c., render it a most usefu' and valuable pocket companion for the Engineer in the field. I 
shall recommend it to my Engineering classes. 

Yours, respectfully, M. M. GILLESPIE, 
Prof. of Civil Engineering in Union College. 





From Professor H. L. Eustis, of the Lawrence Scientific School. 


It is just the book that is needed at this moment by the class of persons for whom it was writ- 
ten.. The great merit of the work is, that it is not a mere collection of rules. It is doubtful whe- 
ther many popular field books do not retard instead of tacilitating the progress of most of the per- 
sons who use them, by enabling them mechunically to perform processes whose principles they do 
not understand. Here, on the contrary, we have that judicious combination of science and prac- 
tice which is needed.—Every rule given is accompanied by its demonstration, and the whole ar- 
ranged with such regard to consciseness and clearness that none of the advantages of the field 
book are sacrificed. I know of ng work which is likely te do so much for the instructiou of rail 
road engineers. H. L. EUSTIS. 

Cambridge, Mass., April 19th, 1854. Prof. of the Lawrence Scientific School, 

Troy, April 2lst, 1854. 

Gentlemen—I em much pleased with Mr. Henck’s little manual the ‘ Field Book of Raiiroad 
Engineers. With the presentation of some of the most practical and useful of recognized pro- 
cesses among railway engineers, be has given others which, new at least in the’r present form, 
appear to possets & mint of higher value than that of mere novelty—that of being in general sus- 
ceptible of avai'able, not to say desirable, practical nse. In conclusion, while I think the design 
of Mr. Henck’s book is such as to adopt it excellently well to pr: fessional needs, I have pleasure 
in expressing my cordial satisfaction with its execution alike with the perspicuity of arrangement 
effected by the author and the excellent typographical taste displayed by his publishers. 

1 am, gentlemen, with high respect, 
. FRANKLIN GREENE, C.E., 
and Director of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


Fer LIVE RPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
K. Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
op Saturday, May 13th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Cana! Street. 
No here cect until id for. fort ply 
For freight or passage ving unequalled accommodations for elegance end comfort, ap 
: ili PNWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 66 Wall Street, 








Passengers are requested to be on board at 1146 A.M. 
The steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the PACIFIC , and sail May 27th, 1854. 
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Che Albion, 








THOS. McMULLEN, 


ine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
mpaineesy Gees ¥ apron ty the Public that be has removed to the above ad- 
where 7 future he nl feel phat by receiving their orders. wal 
New York, May 1, 1854. 





TO FARMERS. 
HUM’S MOWING MACHINE, ALSO VAREOUD REAPING AND 
K Pai G MACHINEs, combining all the latest i improvements. 
NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
189 and 191 Water Street. 


apl22—2t. R. L, ALLEN. 





GOUPIL & CO. 


Print Publishers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
No. 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Have recently published the following Line Engravings : 

THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle de |’ Ecole des Beaux Arts), con- 
eghens Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 
Bagroved in the highest style of Art, by Henrique! Wupont, after thegreat Fresco by De la Roche, 

of Plate 102 by 16 inches (without margin), printed on three sheets. Price, plain prints, 
oH set. This Plate, for which the engraver was awarded the first prize (4,000 francs) at 
the Exhibition of the French Academy in 1853, is also the only Plate Engraving tor which # me- 
dal was awarded by the New York Crystal Palace. 
2. FAUST AND MARGARET. augpaeel by A. Blanchard, after Ary Scheffer. 
M6 inches. Price, plain prints, $7 50 
3. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. Ragaret by Girardet, after the great 
ene a by Leatzé. Size 38 by 22%; inches. Price, plain prints, $15 ; coloured in exqui- 
sty 


jhe Gyn | trade. 

Messrs. G. & acl the aitention of the trade, seminaries and teachers to their rich and varied 
assortment of Artists’ M 

N.B.—Catalogues Ss Pehen Litto exes to ony part of the United States or Canada. 


DRAFTS.--£1 wrens w AND UPWARDS. 


LL & C 83 South Street, New York.— 
Boren Dat Seareel on Tena ND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 
, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 

& Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland, 


Please address, 
sens f toate fo Sion PO STI Ag 
bs wallow- Ta nes of Li and ne = a0 et Shi 
v v 83 South street, New York. 
REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt attention, and be forwarded as directed. 
PO ga wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying | ae 


Size 10 by 








EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND A 
BELLS OF THE SANK OF CHARLESTON bn the BANt OF LIVER 
FOOL Te Baus of Ih cad epwards, negotiable ot any of the Banks in the United King-lom. 


For Sale by CENTER & «wv. 
cor. Old Slip and Wter Street, Now 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 


Oct8—6ms. York 





REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Peter McG, 
President of the Bank of Montreal, 
A. Simpson, Es@., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Gumour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal 


Merchants, Montreal. 


2D SLLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


6 Ne ~ 41 [3 excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 


w pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
fot that can be given to Y children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 


e!- «it does not sour on yn as it occurs with so many of the articles dail | in 
fern iiss. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 4 —_ 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th ee 


B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT saOETS, | 
ws eight it hours. , sepl0—3m. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
N ae “4 INDIGESTION, and vari ills 
oy cules paballaie uate oie & that ab conngints gives rise, it isan 
ts Compound Extract of Cubebs and @ Copabia has become very 
iEPRERReS Eifervescent Seltzer A 
stomach, heart-barn and costiveness, it 
eels and sold, wholesale and retail, by 


lov. Joan puveney Rosinson, 


Chief J Contde, Toronto. 
Wruisae H. Rosrnson, 
Com. Montreal. 
@i« /corGE Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


june 4—It. Mesens. Lemesvrier Roots & Co., 








rient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
(Ga A Lg 
jecessor ames Tarran ru, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of fee, | <2 
For sale by Rahiee Cont a oe. Green, Engene Dupu: Jobn Milhau, Dullue & Co. 
an Broadway, and by Clemen’ Bidodgaod. Flushing Le 1. *- < 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
. OCIETY, 
Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL. $500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured a weny advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 


Policies will hereafter be eating the assured, w whether at the pa; it of his frst pre- 
om. or at ino future period, to interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
hout any responsibility wa arantee personal or otherwise; nor will the — (the 

only eourity) ve be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
any time present his policy and Se ey & emetiat ees 
= half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known acti Cash 





are not char; 


a EA for the Medical Examination or Stamp Du! 
Agencies are estab — 


throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
d. a, M.DF.RB 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 


g. 8. Tes, , Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
Joseph Thompson, A. ©. Barela T. Colley Grattan. 
Oharies Bennett, Thomas N icoll, 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. ne, A. ¥ Bocuse, E. R. Fabre, Wm. L' Rev 
Moutreal ......sseeeeeeef Sher hs heo. Hart, Henry Judah. oem, 


Jes. G. hton, J. Str T. C; Kinn 
Halifax N.S. .........4.. SG. A. Onsigheen, 3 ea : Kinnear, Hon. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
{ BJ. Bam, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
G1, John’s, Newfoundland..§ #,W;, Hoyles, Hoo. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Montreat. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“ A Saving Bank ror tag Wipow aNnp THe OrpHay,”’ 

‘his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


Inited State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER \ 4 THE STATE 
On Naw Ye res =. in accordance with the State Law, will receive p: jurance on 


General Agency, No, 71 Wall street, New York, and at different — 


Fereous caine to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderat 
poo, by meet e y for g juamsnction of curses Uacioems 


very Wednesda: 
a oS oe, P.M 
advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 


&. John, N. B. 


eee eee wee 








Medical Examiners 
ax setting forth the 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
James Boorman, : C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G, Sto 
Daniel Parish, h Gail 
Paul 8 ‘ 
Heary . 


Wall 


Joseph Gai dr 
Robert J. Dillou, 

Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 

The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 

ROBERT J. DILLON§ 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 

DB. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


©, E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 





° 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 

RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take u that of LIFE 
A INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public 4 their propo- 
sals for by ay be insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
justed oo Gee witable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
genkes : sane ther lane capital and reserved fund, Seger with the personal les, couta of 

Tables of Kalen, an guarantee of security unparall ed in this country. Pamph ~ * ad 
ing Tables 4 information relatin to the subject, may be had at the 
one to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND Se ane 
rbd Capa ‘of the Company is Two Millions of Po 0 
unt rs. The Paid-a Capital, and Surplus aud Peay = newt THREE 
TLL LEONS 0 De ARS. or & sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
increasing, isi nvested ig this country. Ajj losses will be paid here. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., 
RANCIS UOTTENET, Hsq., Deput rman. 
Baroiar, Esq. Josern GaiL.axn, Jn, La. a ©. W. Fansr. 
Mowmane Lavincorgy, Baa. | Auax, Hawnuzon. Jr.’ tea | Sooara Fows 
DERSON, . 
at oo REFEREES 
ALEXANDER OSACE, 
AtreeD Psu, Resident Secret 


Geonrcs 


inn, sa, 


ee L. Sanps, M.D. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, ANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. foracle by oe 
LIV VINGSTON wane & & 0O., T4 ho-t4 ——),% 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of 
pales. Virgil & Mate) nd 's Philadelphia E Express. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
Tse principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 
The Beuttable Fire Office wili by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
yw rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigatien will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
eaiety, os fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
ve in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the lis liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled aceording 
@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are hout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. Barctary, Esq., Chair: 
FRrepericx Morais, Ese. 
Cuas. THos. Szwanb, Esq. 
Joun Suaw 

Francis F. *_. aR Esq. 

Wiis H. Preston, Esq., Secreary. 

sauna. 


Epuunp 8. Symes, Esq. 
Cigmenrt TABOR. Ese. 
Tuomas Wast, Esq. 


GuaRias Bewnerr, Esq. 
Hues Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


Henry Evs, Ese. Tuomas Witt1ams, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. GLYN, Minus & Co. 


Messas. Canvas, Inirre & Russewt, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


1 Wm. Lann, J. Torrance, A. La Boome, 5. Frettaghom, Hen. 
Montreal. ... 1... 6.500505 W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. . McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore H 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. y ed T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


Strachan. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


Thurgar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
we Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


T. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charles y Bm Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North Senetoan Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier 
Office—MonTREAL. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus, 


HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted en policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan 
No extra charges for was the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capita! 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly 
Large bonuses on policies on ¥ yauteel scale. 


‘W YORK REFERE 
HAMILTON va. oe Speieere of the State of New York. 
ARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 


nowy, A ew Esq. 

am pbell. 

Fons or ier, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMIN 

JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 

GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


Halifax, N.S. ........006§ 
@, John, N. B...........- 
&, John’s, Newfoundland,.. { q. 


Ohariottetown, P. E. Island... { 





His Excellenc 
ANTHONY 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. 
James Gallatin, + 
Samuel Wetmore, 


J. Phillips Ph 
John H ticks: Bag 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

t—whatever station he may hold—upon whose Lah exertions a wife ont as 

for their ~_ maintenance, is the type of the ae ajority of those who m: 
netice. He ma: striving Lf steady labour and ee pn Careny om | to accumulate su he a 
to render them in aa d d dent, but wha’ has he that the needful time will 
mg —S for ~ er) mens of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
ose of resent! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
teilure of A. 4 Gan vell intended plans by premature death ! 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this objgct can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the mE (during his own life or a term of years) 





Soom be ay yd. 


spread this most admirable t di 1 adoption by 
the 3 theasands to whom i would oa present ase of mind, =i Steer of death untold com. 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1 4 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of com; tively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits owing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who por. 
{t most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their su 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the Ly. qieerib 
tion of ee Le as well as by the exercise of personal inf and 
met wi 








all are A 
at the happy moment when they might be disposed to Meten to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
apon theis duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
oure its valuable protection. 

In clsinfing for ‘‘ THE nr Age oy a decided preference the Directors rely a 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz e and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the investment of its pte me Bo surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend sr one Life no mart ry riorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperit ‘anada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal a A Aw 

The two first reason’ justify the Directors in offering with perfect pradence rates of assurance 
material] v more advanti us than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, the 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Poles 
than the ‘‘ Canada’”’ aa Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not ‘alluded to with any Hesive to 
injare these or other trans-colonial Compani ies, but solely to corroborate the assertion the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any com’ son with the best 0! 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr cted 
British or American offices could be effected P mweche ‘* The Canada’”’ at the my by the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest u e accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the it increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’’ 

Residents in a portion of — oe em cos or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

by coi th the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local A it. 

Annuities and endowments rn granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 fab cent interest. 

For further infopmation, Prospectases, Reports, or 7 ¢ aoe, appl Aga by mail to 


King St, Tait, Cc. W. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION OOo. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton. 
mander, and the UNION, Adams, ‘commander, will leave New York, 
and Southampton, for the year 1853.” on the following days : 
NEW YORK. 
Franklin.... ... . 1854. ssoee @ | 


what they con- 














iowre 


HAVRE. 
e Franklin,... .....0. on ae abe 
son. 


Franklin... ......... 
Stopping at Southampton both wage. 
These steamers, built ——- for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or a. by any vessels afloat, Their accommodations for 


passengers are of the most @ ~ ak A 
at S bo: r* returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 





th eng 
don advantages over any other route the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first oes, - ee 
second class,....... 70 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, peooky pt gv veece - 800 


0 pasanse 8 secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on en! 
an etters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southam ampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 
THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


RBowotION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
steamships as follows: 


o 





verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailipg their new 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. Mo rrison. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt, Leitch 
FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
City of Manchester... Saturday, April 15, 1854. 
Saturday, May 13, * 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
oe of Manchester. . Wednesday, 
City of Glasgow. . . Wednesday, 
aturday, June 3, “ City of Manchester. . Wednesday, 
.About “June 17) “ City of Bhiladelphia, About 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms ... 
+. midship .. . 
forwar 
Including Steward’s fees. 


Mar 22, 
o> 119, 
A a 10, 
City of Philadelphia.. May Pre 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Se Saloon after Staterooms . 
midshi ee 
forw es 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 

Curtcetes rat passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

An cmuorienast surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

For freight or prssage apply to 


ste eee 


eee eee eens 


GANUSI, SMITH, Agent, 
alnut Street, Philadelphia. 





= 17 W 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 


$e oe er 


May 6 





——— 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMBRS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 


OW wcccccccccvcvccecersevesessccece 


The ATLANTI 
The PACIFIC ....c.cccccccccccsccecs 
ae é 








erga, ec BL econ 
ve in first cabin do. 
por a New York, 230 and £m. == 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NeW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
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in 
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“ 
ry 

” 
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“* 
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‘July 
Seay are 
Angust . 
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BER Soh 
Te 


- 


Ptr 


Ssssstsseese 


pee eereee 








islets: 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO. Ya oo mee street, New York. 
BROWN, pitiae “Wi & CO. 
ROBERTS & CO, 13 King’s et Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & "G0, Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owner» of these ale will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, 
cious stones or metal:, un! bills of lading are signed for, and the val 


wales thence? ey 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .............+....-$120 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..........+....+..-$100 | Second Cabin Passage.. ...........00005 
@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


epe Let America,. 
2% i Reni. Europa, . 
Canada,.. 


Capt. HG. Lore Niagara, . 


ae oe ove 

America... .... 

Arabia ..... 

"Wednesday . 
Wedeestey.. 


OBCOD.. wo cccccccccces 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The o wners of these shiy ships a will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


Por tees freight or passage, apply to E. ove 4ne 


Bowllng Green. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
. UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...............Capt. E. Higging. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or f— 5 ay = 8 
‘om New Yor: 
WeePtepen. ...+0- ++. se ccece , Jan, 
7 : SererTrerire tts » Tob. m4 
SINS 06 ds soc idence ‘April 22 ee 
Wi STITT T Tree ,’ May le Coccccees 
Hermann, .,......cecscseses »June 17,......4. “July 
Washington July b ctecoccc cme 
Hermann... cy sccscse ++ Saturday, Oct. Tce. 


Was ecedesoce . Saturday, Nov. 4..........Dee. 
aabington Saturday, Dec. 2.... 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Wednesday, March 1| Washington 
Wednesday, March 29 | Hermann . 
° eee Wednestey, April 2%, Washington... 
Wednesday, May 24| Hermann 
Wednesday, June 21 Washington. . 
. Wednesday, July 19/| Hermann ..... y, Jan. 
Ss at both going and ——— they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don = Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; fast 
ab 4 ee St second do., 
‘Letters an’ rs must pass through the Post Office. 
So Bills of fading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
ced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


Por freight or passage apply to 
c. H. SAND, 26 South st., How York. 
Cc. HEINEKEN & co, Bremen. 
GROSKRY & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


sete 





eee. eee ee 
ee eee te eee 


ete eee eee eee 


sete eee 





Jan. 22—1 year. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,”’ W. Sampson, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 


Friday... . April 7, 1854. | Monday........ -May 8th, 1854. 


The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
ae St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 
ation, 
P Money to Boren. 22 000+ o cee eve oeeees 830 00 
— do. St. Thomas, 70 00 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


- serene 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


wef 
e ¢ following Sone composing the line of packets under the 
to sail f fom New i and from London on the 
ig at P to land and receive passengers oy: 
Ships. nee. eee 5 $4 from 


Devonshire,..H. R. Hovey, sons 1 Tale *, ry 
Northumberiand, J M Lord, i113... Aug 11). 
v . E. ‘Champion, April 25" . Aug 23, ‘ 
Pratt, 7...) Sept. Gove 
Ampton. on. KG. Thinker, May 19..: Sept. 16,... 
udson, 8. Warner, | May 31... Sept. 2B, Sen 
Ocean “Queen, R. Griswold, | June 12. ; | Oct. 10... 
Je, R H Moore, Jure 2... Oct. 22,°.... 
July 6..,Nov. 3... > 

July 18... Nov. 15,.,.. Mar. 
Theso chips ore oll of tho first class and are commanded b: 

Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, 


The for cabin is now fixed at se packe outward, a each adult, 


price 
i Neither th ywners of Fenpoustble for 
‘ of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 1 ills of Ladin ~~ are win be 2 erefor. 


lor letters, parcels, 
Apply to 

ous GRIBWOLD, 

MORG EY, 


E. asa ro South street, N. ¥. 
a UEX'R WILE 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 








the poten f 3% 





PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The A, nape 4 ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each month, as fo! 
New York. Havre, 


Ist January ....-+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees@ 16th February, 
May. eteececcececeeee® 16th June, 


8T. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master. 
8ST. a gan ad 
Bragdon, 


te eee tweens 


MERCURY, New Clipper.) mgt se ion _, 
Conn, master. ° seeeeeeveeses@ 16th December. 
16th May. 
ste ceeceseceseseceess§ 16th September. 
Ist December......... + +eeeee€ 16th January. 

New York built vessels, Lp eyes with all isite articles for the come 
PR Radian de metn ge ew b+ 9 iouh of Gapeneeete icles 


without wine or li uors. _ : 

zo is $100, jou ond 

ae the subscribers be seabenl eit any an CEN, a r — oa 
cert a cual cereale 


WILLIAM TELL, nee eee oe et 
Willard, master. 
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W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 

















